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In Ontario, our 


Upper Canada Village near 
Morrisburg, you can expe- 
rience life as it was more 
than 100 years ago. 
Sainte-Marie among the 
Hurons, near Midland, is aoe 
a living reconstruction of giaz 7 i 
the first inland European [Ry 2d b 
settlement in Canada, 
originally founded in the 
early 1600's. 

At 19th century forts, 
like Old Fort Henry in 
Kingston, watch red-coated 
soldiers perform 19th century 
military drills, punctuated by 
the sounds of cannon and 
rifles. Old Fort William in 
Thunder Bay will take you back 
to the days of the fur trade as 


you stroll through, watching 
coopers, blacksmiths and 


historical past still 
lives. Come and _ 
experience it for å a’ D 
yourself. | ” 
At pioneer villages like | | 


armorers at work. 
The new Museum of 
Civilization in Ottawa, į 
our nation’s capital, 
has taken on a 
large task. ..the his- 
tory and heritage of 
| today’s Canadian. 
| Ontario's largest 
| city, Toronto, 
| retains many 
reminders of our 
past. The Royal 
Ontario Museum, 
_ Canada’s largest, 
» features collections ranging all the way 
from dinosaurs to more recent history. 

Throughout Ontario you'll find many 
reminders of our history. Come up and 
experience it for yourself. Because the 
U.S. dollar is strong in Canada, you'll 
get a lot of Ontario for your money. 
And, you can claim for Ontario’s 

sales and accommodation tax 
rebates. 

For more information about 
historical Ontario, call TOLL FREE 
1-800-268-3735. One of our 
friendly travel counsellors will be 
happy to help you plan your trip. 
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Features 


A Union Officer at Gettysburg by Frank Aretas Haskell 


This infantry lieutenant was in the thick of fighting during the Federal repulse of 
Pickett’s Charge. The narrative he later wrote ranks as a classic eyewitness account 
of the Civil War’s most crucial engagement. 


Johnny Weissmuller by Joseph Gustaitis 

22 A superb swimmer and a medal winner at the 1924 and 1928 Olympic games, he 
was one of the first (and most successful) American athletes to turn Olympic gold 
into commercial gold. 


The Shakers by Amy Stechler Burns and Ken Burns 
Once numbering in the thousands, they were noted for their industry, celibacy, 

24 equality, perfectionism, segregation of the sexes, and for their unusual and often 
startling form of worship. 


In John Reid’s Cow Pasture by Kathleen Doyle 

This year marks the one-hundredth anniversary of golf as an organized competitive 
34 sport in the United States. Impetus for the game came from a Yonkers businessman 
with six imported clubs, a meadow, and time on his hands. 


Who Invented the Ice Cream Cone? by Joseph Gustaitis 
4 2 The identity of the person who originated this delectable treat is a matter of debate, 
but evidence points to the 1904 St. Louis Exposition as its birthplace. 


Departments Cover 


A detail from the gigantic nineteenth- 
century painting by Paul Philippoteaux 
(now on display at Gettysburg National 
Military Park) depicts some of the 

furious fighting that ensued on July 3, 

1863, when more than thirteen thousand 
Confederate infantrymen—in an engagement 
-later known as Pickett’s Charge—attacked 
Federal troops on Cemetery Ridge at 
Gettysburg. An eyewitness account of this 
most fateful battle of the Civil War 

begins on page 12. 
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Washington Goes to War by 
` David Brinkley (Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1988; 286 pages, 
$18.95). 

“A languid Southern town with a 
pace so slow that much of it simply 
closed down for the summer grew 
almost overnight into a crowded, 
harried, almost frantic metropolis 
struggling desperately to assume 
the mantle of global power, moving 
haltingly and haphazardly and only 
partially successfully to change it- 
self into the capital of the free 
world.’’ That’s how news commen- 
tator David Brinkley describes 
Washington, D.C., during World 
War II in the preface to this educa- 


tional and entertaining book. . 


Brinkley’s reminiscences of war- 
time Washington, where he worked 
as a radio reporter, are supple- 
mented by information from inter- 
views and other sources. He re- 
creates the town’s tempo by 
discussing and then masterfully de- 
picting through detailed character 
sketches and amusing anecdotes 
many of the dilemmas of life in 
Washington, D.C., during that 
time: the housing crisis as defense 
workers converged on the nation’s 
capital to help the country through 
the war; the frivolity of the city’s 
high society, unbefitting a war con- 
text; the lack of entertainment for 
GIs stationed there; President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s sometimes 
hostile encounters with the press 
and big business, and his political 
finesse as he led the war effort. The 
narrative also includes accounts of 
D-Day, Roosevelt’s death, Tru- 
man’s inauguration, and V-E and 
V-J Day. 


C.M. Russell’s West with pho- 
tography by Sam Abell and intro- 


INTRODUCTION BY GINGER RENNER 


duction by Ginger Renner 
(Thomasson-Grant, Inc., Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, 1987; 126 
pages, illustrated, $38.00). 

Famed western artist Charles M. 
Russell (1864-1926) spent about 
eleven years as a working cowboy 
early in this century, providing the 
fodder for three-thousand-plus 
pieces of artwork. The world the 
self-taught artist knew is recreated 
here through the sensitive and spec- 
tacular photography of Sam Abell, 
who retraced Russell’s steps for this 
unique then-and-now portrayal of 
the great American West. Excerpts 
from Russell’s writings enhance the 
narrative; sixteen works by him 
and nearly ninety full-color photo- 
graphs illustrate the oversized vol- 
ume. 


To Raise an Army: The Draft 
Comes to Modern America by 
John Whiteclay Chambers II (The 
Free Press, New York City, 1987; 
448 pages, illustrated, $24.95). 
The genesis and development of 
American conscription from Colo- 
nial times to the present is this vol- 
ume’s topic. Until recent years the 
sole purpose of the American draft 
has been to bolster the standing 
army during major war. The draft 
as a way to raise wartime armies 
was accepted only reluctantly in 
this country because of a tradition 
of individual liberties and suspicion 
of a powerful centralized govern- 
ment. During the Civil War the first 
attempt at a national conscription 
act was widely denounced as ‘‘ty- 
rannical, oppressive, and un- 
American’’; not until World War I 
was the draft successfully utilized. 
A selection of photographs and 
poster reproductions complements 
the narrative. * 
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CHRISTOPHER 


The Log of Christopher Co- 
lumbus edited and translated 
from the Spanish by Robert H. Fu- 
son (International Marine Publish- 
ing Company, Camden, Maine, 
1987; 252 pages, illustrated, 
$29.95). 

Before setting off on a journey to 
what he thought would be the East 
Indies, Christopher Columbus 
wrote in his log, ‘‘I decided to write 
down everything that I might do 
and see and experience on this voy- 
age, from day to day, and very 
carefully.” Now Robert Fuson, 
who was a consultant to the Na- 
tional Geographic Society’s 1986 
expedition that has placed Colum- 
bus’s landing site not at Watlings 
Island, but at Samana Cay, has 
translated from the Spanish this 
day-to-day account. The log is sup- 
plemented with a discussion of the 
different landfall theories and their 
proponents, and with information 
on medieval ships, navigation, and 
Columbus’s life. The log is impor- 
tant in any context because it docu- 
ments a voyage that changed the 
course of history in an unparalleled 
way, but this intriguing account 
takes on even more significance as 
the quincentennial of the discovery 
of the New World approaches in 
1992. 


Can’t Help Singin’: The 
American Musical on Stage 
and Screen by Gerald Mast (The 
Overlook Press, New York City, 
1987; 364 pages, illustrated, 
$24.95). 

This entertaining and insightful 
volume examines the history and 
evolution of the American musical 
with its roots in the Cotton Club, 
Tin Pan Alley, and the European 
immigrant experience. Chapters on 


Irving Berlin, George Gershwin, 
Cole Porter, and Richard Rodgers, 
among others, are featured. More 
than 125 photographs enhance this 
interesting look at a declining 
American art form. 


The Other Nuremberg: The 
Untold Story of the Tokyo 
War Crimes Trials by Arnold C. 
Brackman (William Morrow & 
Co., Inc., New York City, 1987; 
432 pages, $19.95). 

This long-overdue account of the 
Japanese war crimes trials, by 
former United Press correspondent 
Arnold C. Brackman, also de- 
scribes ‘‘the forgotten holocaust’’ 
—Japanese atrocities in China and 
the Pacific during 1931-1945. The 
International Military Tribunal for 
the Far East (IMTFE), which 
Brackman covered when a young 
reporter, was the Japanese counter- 
part of Nuremberg. Twenty-five 
wartime leaders, including former 
Japanese premier Hideki Tojo, 
were tried by justices from eleven 
Allied nations; seven of the defen- 
dants were subsequently executed 
for war crimes. Despite the trials’ 
two-and-one-half-year span and a 
1,200-page judgment, they virtu- 
ally disappeared from history fol- 
lowing their conclusion. Japan to- 
day scarcely acknowledges World 
War II in its history books, and 
those tried and executed by the tri- 
bunal are now enshrined as Japa- 
nese martyrs. Brackman’s ex- 
haustive research for this 
book—tracking down documents, 
conducting interviews, and study- 
ing the ten-million-word transcripts 
from the IMTFE—spanned more 
than a quarter-century and in- 
volved some 100,000 miles of 
travel. * 


We don’t mind 
losing money, 
if we can get 
you to try us. 


Hares why. peona Coins 
& Currency, Inc. of Montpelier, 
Vermont is confident that once you 
try us, you'll decide to use our rare 
coin services again and again. That’s 
why we're willing to risk losing 
money with this “get acquainted” 
offer. 


Hares the offer. For the next 7 
days, or as long as supplies last, 
we'll sell new customers guaranteed 
Very Fine Morgan silver dollars in 
pre-1904 mixed dates for only 
$19.75 each in rolls of 20. Each coin 
is strictly graded VF according to 
the official standards of the 
American Numismatic Association. 
Individual coins are available for 
$25 each, half-rolls of 10 for $225 
(save $25), and rolls of 20 for $395 
(save $105). Order #11952. Limit 3 
rolis (60 coins) per customer. 


Hews how to take us up on the 
offer. To order by credit card, call 
toll-free 1-800-451-4463 at any hour. 
Or send a check or money order to: 
International Coins & Currency, 
Inc., 11 E. State St., Box 218, Dept 
528, Montpelier, VT 05602. Add 
$3.75 for postage and handling. 15- 
day money-back guarantee. 


Gatling Guns? 

In the January 1988 issue I believe 
there may be an inaccuracy. The 
picture on your cover pertaining to 
the article, ‘‘The Eagle and the 
Dragon,” regarding the Boxer Re- 
bellion, shows a ‘‘Gatling Gun” 
being used, and the artist John Cly- 
mer must have had good reasons 
for painting in this rapid-fire gun 
that was in general use at that time 
in the forces of this country. 

In the article by Michael Miller 
there is repeated reference to the 
Colt machine gun, but the Colt ma- 
chine gun does not resemble even 
wildly the ‘‘Gatling Gun,” and I 
don’t believe it had come into use 
in time to be issued to the armed 
forces. 

My grandfather [Richard Jordan 
Gatling] for years had the Colts Ar- 
mory in Hartford make his gun, 
and that may be why Mr. Miller 
may have referred to the gun as he 
did. 

Thank you for a fine magazine. 

John W. Gatling 
Asheville, North Carolina 


First, let me express my apprecia- 
tion for American History Illus- 
trated. The articles are interesting, 
informative, and well-researched; I 
have enjoyed every issue. 

In the January 1988 issue, there 
are a couple of minor technical er- 
rors, neither of which actually de- 
tract from the story in question— 
that of the Marine Corps’ 
involvement in the Boxer Rebellion 
[‘‘The Eagle and the Dragon’’]. In 
the painting by John Clymer, a Ma- 
rine Corps captain (Captain 
Myers?) is shown holding a re- 
volver that is apparently one of the 
first three models of .44 calibre 
Dragoon Colts produced in Hart- 
ford, Connnecticut, prior to 1860. 
With all due allowance for military 
“foot-dragging’’ on the matter of 
new weapons, it hardly seems likely 
that the Marine Corps would be 
arming an officer with a pre-Civil- 
War cap-and-ball revolver in 1900! 

Also, in the article by Michael 
Miller, several references are made 
to the ‘‘Colt’’ machine gun. The 


Mailbox 


_ gun in question (shown correctly in 


Mr. Clymer’s painting) is probably 
a Gatling gun, manufactured by 
Colt, which weapon was currently 
(1900) the Government Issue, prob- 
ably in .45-70 calibre. While many 
of these multiple-barrelled guns 
were in fact made by Colt, they 
were designed by a Richard Gatling 
in the 1860s and were in general use 
up to World War I. 

Other than these minor points, I 
found the Boxer Rebellion articles 
highly informative. Keep up the 
good work! 

Graham K. Johnson 
West Covina, California 


The painting on the cover and on 
page 35 of the January issue, while 
effectively reflecting the emotions 
and intensity of the siege of Pe- 
king, was in error in depicting a 
Gatling gun and Dragoon Colt re- 
volver as being employed in de- 
fense of the legations there. One 
Colt machine gun, brought ashore 
from the USS Newark, was used by 
the Marines at Peking. A Gatling 
gun from the USS Monacacy was 
with the joint Marine/Navy land- 
ing force at Tientsin, and U.S. re- 
lief forces in the Philippines had 
Gatlings—but no Gatlings were at 
Peking. 


Johnson’s Civil 
Rights Role 
I very much enjoyed Stephen B. 
Oates’s article on Martin Luther 
King, Jr., [April issue] but regret- 
ted that he saw fit to mention Lyn- 
don Johnson only in connection 
with Vietnam. The man in the Oval 
Office does make a difference. 
Does the author really believe any 
of Johnson’s successors could or 
would have passed the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, the Voting Rights bill, 
or the Open Housing Act? 
Philip E. von Kohl 
Lockhart, Texas 


Author Stephen B. Oates replies: 

“Mr. von Kohl is right: President 
Johnson’s role was crucial to the 
passing of those measures. It is also 
true that they would never have 


been enacted without persistent 
pressure from King and his fol- 
lowers. There is, of course, a limit 
to what can be covered in an 
article-length overview of a com- 
plex life like King’s. In Let the 
Trumpet Sound, my biography of 
King, Mr. von Kohl will find a de- 
tailed discussion of Johnson’s civil 
rights record.” 


Survivor Account 
Vivid 
What an amazing account of ‘‘Sur- 
vivor’’ [February 1988 issue] by 
Cathleen Schurr. I ‘‘lived’’ with her 
as she described in detail the har- 
rowing experience of survival. Ex- 
cellent, well-written. Thanks to you 
and her. 
William H. Matthews 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Wrong Monument, 
Wrong City 
The April 1988 issue printed my let- 
ter about Dickens’s visit to Balti- 
more, but after my sentence: ‘‘And 
he admired the Washington Monu- 
ment’’ you added in brackets: 
“Washington, D.C.’’ This will 
most certainly upset the sensibili- 
ties of Baltimore and Maryland 
readers! Baltimore’s Washington 
Monument was built long before 
the one in the nation’s capital. The 
Baltimore Monument was the first 
architectural monument erected to 
our first president, and it was com- 
pleted in 1842, the year Dickens ad- 
mired it. 

Alexandra Lee Levin 

Baltimore, Maryland 


The editors welcome comments 
from our readers. While we en- 
deavor to publish a representative 
sampling of this correspondence, 
we regret that limited space pre- 
vents us from printing every letter. 
Publication of reader comments 
does not necessarily imply editorial 
endorsement of the views ex- 
pressed. Address correspondence 
to The Mailbox, American History 
Illustrated, Box 8200, Harrisburg, 
PA 17105. x 
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INVENTION 


TREVOR LAVILLIAMS 


The History of Invention: 
From Stone Axes to Silicon 
Chips by Trevor I. Williams (Facts 
on File, New York City, 1987; 352 
pages, illustrated, $35.00). 
Mankind’s inventions and inven- 
tors are chronicled in this fascinat- 
ing reference work that encom- 
passes the history of material 
civilization. From the development 
of hieroglyphs in ancient Egypt to 
space age discoveries, Williams 
traces the history of inventions in 
the fields of agriculture, weaponry, 
medicine, engineering, transporta- 
tion, and communication. Four 
hundred illustrations, three hun- 
dred in color, complement this vol- 
ume’s wide-ranging narrative. 


The Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott and the Women Who 
Started It: The Memoir of Jo 
Ann Gibson Robinson edited 
by David J. Garrow (University of 
Tennessee Press, Knoxville, 1987; 
208 pages, illustrated, $12.95 pa- 
perback). 

Rosa Parks and a young Martin 
Luther King, Jr., are -the primary 
figures highlighted in histories of 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott of 
1955-56 that spawned the Civil 
Rights Movement. Jo Ann Gibson 
here reveals the equally significant, 
earlier role played by Montgom- 
ery’s Women’s Political Council 
(WPC), headed by the author in 
the years preceding the boycott. 
Gibson, then an English professor 
at Montgomery’s Alabama State 
College, faced the possible loss of 
her job when she was summoned to 
the irate college president’s office 
following his discovery of her in- 
volvement. “‘I described the fre- 
quent repetition of these outrages, 
how many children, men, and 
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The Montgomery 
and theWomen a 


women, old and middle-aged peo- 
ple, had been humiliated and made 
to relinquish their seats to white 
people. ... His anger gone, deep 
sympathetic concern spread over 
his face; . Then he said: ‘Your 
group must continue to press for 
civil rights.’ He cautioned me, 
however, . to work behind the 
scenes... .’’ This powerful mem- 
oir is a milestone in the history of 
that boycott and in the American 
Civil Rights Movement. 


Tales of Gold: An Oral His- 
tory of the Summer Olympic 
Games Told by America’s 
Gold Medal Winners by Lewis 
H. Carlson and John J. Fogarty 
(Contemporary Books, Inc., New 
York and Chicago, 1987; 514 
pages, illustrated, $25.00). 

The first oral history of its kind, 
Tales of Gold presents the recollec- 
tions of fifty-eight gold medalists 
who participated in summer Olym- 
pics from 1912 to 1984, beginning 
with the nation’s oldest living 
Olympian, ninety-six-year-old Abel 
Kiviat (1912 runner). More famous 
among these athletes are baby doc- 
tor Benjamin Spock (1924 oars- 
man), Eleanor Holm (1932 swim- 
mer), and Bill Bradley (1964 
basketball player). Each tells an in- 
spiring and unusual story of vic- 
tory, often achieved against adver- 
sity. ‘“‘This book [is] less a 
collection of autobiographical 
sketches of individual triumphs 
than it is a testament to the magnif- 
icence of the human spirit,” say the 
authors. Each section begins with a 
brief overview of that year’s games. 
Period and more recent shots of the 
athletes enhance the narrative of 
special interest during this Olympic 
summer. x 
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: These are not your ordi- 
È nary everyday apple 
È crates. Theyare furniture 
grade oak and completely 
sanded. Great low cost 
stackable storage system, 
for books, magazines, rec- 
ord albums, TV, stereo, 
or use to hold ycur fire- 
eae wood. SATISFACTION 

Solid Oak i ‘Apple Crates GUARANTEED. 

1434” W x 11%” D x 20” L 

Partially assembled with predrilled holes, 

nails and instructions............ $20.00 ppd. 
Fully assembled...........--.... $25.00 ppd. 


Other quality products from the Crate Shope... A 
Country Kitchen hanging pot, pan, & spoon rack for only 
$52.00. The Original Old Oaken Bucket, use it for a circular 
file, hold kindling, or to hold water, use real chicken or turkey 
crates for furniture, Remember the Orange Crate? Rugged 
pine crates to hold your audio or video cassettes, miniature 
crates & bushelbaskets, mini bales of real straw and More!! 
Send $1.00 for a Brochure, refundable with first order. 
Send check, money order, VISA or MC info to: 


The Crate Shoppe, P.O. Box 154A, Kipton, Ohio 44049 
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æ Made in Americay:100% Satisfaction Guaranteed! ye 
* PLUS! Flags for all States, Countries, x 
k Holidays, Historical, and Flagpoles. i 
* @ 100% Nylon * 
@ 3 designs to 
* choose from * 
* @ Send for FREE * 
rochure 
* 3 sizes available each flag: (other sizes available-please call) 
K axe ce. $ 2.50 TG Lodove $29.95 


yee cae nee $24.95 6 pole kit ...$ 7.95 ye 


* Color catalog $3.00 (FREE with order!) When ordering, add $3.00 * 


* shipping & handling, Califomia residents add 612% sales tax. 
Send orders to: * 
ALL AMERICAN FLAG & BANNER * 


109C South Lucia, Redondo Beach, CA 90277 
% C.O.D. orders welcomed — 1-213-545-8233 
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PARK — 


Marquette Park (International 
Historic Films, Box 29035, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60629; VHS or Beta, 
62 minutes, $45.00). 

This shocking film depicts a dark 
era in American history when 
“white power”? movements—such 
as the American Nazi Party por- 
trayed here—organized anti-black 
protests among white working peo- 
ple in middle class communities 
bordering black neighborhoods. 
Independent Chicago filmmakers 
captured this violent racism, and 
the result is ‘‘Marquette Park,” a 
film depicting well-attended Amer- 
ican Nazi rallies, police clashes 
with racist mobs, and Nazis ex- 
ploitation of public fear of integra- 
tion during the 1970s in Chicago. It 
is hard to believe that movements 
such as this thrived in America as 
recently as ten years ago. The film- 
makers warn: ‘‘Due to obscene lan- 
guage and violence, it is not recom- 
mended for viewing by young or 
impressionable audiences.”’ 


The Divided Union: The 
Story of the Great American 
War, 1861-1865 (Home Vision, 
P.O. Box 800, Concord, Massachu- 
setts 01742, toll-free 1-800-262- 
8600 or 617-879-1720 in Massachu- 
setts; VHS or Beta, five 60-minute 
tapes, collector’s edition $499.95). 
This comprehensive history has 
been dubbed ‘‘the definitive video 
series on the American Civil War,’’ 
and for good reason. Meticulously 
researched and artfully produced, 
it recaptures not only the military 
but the moral, economic, social, 
racial, political, and constitutional 
issues and implications of Ameri- 
ca’s most painful conflict. The se- 
ries utilizes modern-day footage of 
Civil War battlefields, full-scale re- 
enactments of key battles, works of 


Sight & Sound 


A BANTAM AUDIO CASSETTE 


art and music, and commentary by 
more than fifty Civil War authori- 
ties. The five ‘‘volumes’’ include 
“Forward to Sumter” (the begin- 
ning of the conflict); ‘‘Bloody 
Stalemate” (concludes with Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion); “High Tide of the Confeder- 
acy” (to Vicksburg); ‘‘Total War” 
(day-to-day life on and off battle- 
fields); and ‘‘Conclusion at Appo- 
mattox’’ (plus Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion and the struggle for 
reunification). An index lists where 
on each film various topics are lo- 
cated. 


Time of Apollo/Houston 
We’ve Got a Problem (Video 
Sig, 1030-C East Duane Avenue, 
Sunnyvale, California 94086, toll- 
free 1-800-245-6717 or 1-800-222- 
2996 in California; VHS or Beta, 
56 minutes, $14.99). 

The first half of this two-part vid- 
eocassette depicts the historic jour- 
ney of Apollo 11, the 1969 space 
flight that fulfilled President John 
F. Kennedy’s goal of putting an 
American on the moon before the 
end of the 1960s. Actual footage of 
the mission.and of a moonstruck 
nation is particularly interesting. 
The second film features the des- 
perate struggle by crew members of 
Apollo 13 to return to Earth after 
the lunar mission experienced tech- 
nical difficulties. These films give 
those who remember the events a 
chance to relive their excitement 
and drama, and younger viewers 
are able to experience almost first- 
hand America’s lunar exploration 
projects. 


Thomas Eakins: A Motion 
Portrait (Home Vision, RO. Box 
800, Concord, Massachusetts 
01742, toll-free 1-800-262-8600 or 


oe 
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FROM THE CAS NEWS ARCHIVES 


617-879-1720 in Massachusetts; 
VHS or Beta, 60 minutes, $39.95). 
Thomas Eakins (1844-1916), an 
artist who frequently used photo- 
graphs as ‘references for his paint- 
ings, is the topic of this Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art production. 
Eakins’s work with nudes was 
ahead of its time, shocking art crit- 
ics and Victorian society. During 
his lifetime, Eakins sold only about 
thirty paintings. Many years after 
his death he was finally recognized 
as a brilliant artist. This dramatiza- 
tion combines documentary photo- 
graphs, interviews, and archival 
footage with actors portraying 
Eakins and other major figures in 
the film. Shot on location in Phila- 
delphia, the production is one of 
Home Vision’s ‘‘Portrait of an 
American Artist” series. 


The Incredible Year 1968! 
(Bantam Audio Publishing, 666 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
10103, 212-765-6500; 55-minute 
audio cassette, $7.95, $9.95 in Can- 
ada). 

This remarkable audio production 
is a montage of original 1968 CBS 
News Archives broadcasts narrated 
by Charles Kuralt. It was a tough 
year: the Tet Offensive in Vietnam; 
the North Korean seizure of the 
USS. Pueblo; the assassinations of 
Robert Kennedy and Martin 
Luther King, Jr.; Chicago police 
battling protesters outside the 
Democratic Convention hall; Rich- 
ard Nixon rising as Republican 
presidential nominee; and the 
Apollo 8 launch. Listeners hear the 
unedited sounds of the original 
dramatic broadcasts that brought 
these news items into the nation’s 
living rooms. Particularly chilling 
and shocking is the live broadcast 
of Kennedy’s assassination. * 


Third Manassas Battle 

The site of two major Civil War 
battles waged more than 125 years 
ago is again hotly contested as pres- 
ervationists, historians, and Civil 
War enthusiasts struggle against 
shopping center developers to save 
Manassas National Battlefield 
Park from a proposed adjacent 
major mall. The Prince William 
County land in northern Virginia, 
on which General ‘‘Stonewall’’ 
Jackson and later General Robert 
E. Lee fought the first and second 
battles of Manassas (Bull Run), 
was recently rezoned to allow this 
development. 

The ‘‘Save the Battlefield Coali- 
tion,” a group of Prince William 
County residents and others op- 
posed to the 1.2-million-square- 
foot mall, has aligned itself against 
megaconglomerates Hazel/Pet- 
erson Companies and Edward 
J. DeBatolo Corporation, and the 
Board of County Supervisors. The 
board welcomes the mall as a way 
to increase local revenue and 
‘““compete’’ with surrounding 
richer counties. 

The coalition maintains that the 
mall, between U.S. Interstate high- 
way 66 and Virginia state highway 
29, would not only increase conges- 
tion on area roads but would gener- 
ate noise, pollution, and other re- 
lated problems that would ruin the 
setting of the Manassas Battlefield, 
the county’s most distinguished na- 
tional landmark. 

Under the leadership of civic ac- 
tivist Annie Snyder, who success- 
fully deterred the Marriott Corpo- 
ration from developing an 
amusement park there during the 
1970s, the coalition is filing suit to 
again save the land. Also opposing 
the mall are the Association for the 
Preservation of Civil War Sites (or- 
ganized last summer to buy land or 
development rights of battlefields 
unprotected by the National Park 
Service or other organizations) and 
the National Parks and Conserva- 
tion Association. 

For more information, see the 
April and May 1988 ‘‘Behind the 
Lines” columns in Civil War Times 


History Today 


Illustrated, or contact Save the Bat- 
tlefield Coalition, P.O. Box 110, 
Catharpin, Virginia 22018. 


Polar Explorer Henson 
Reburied 

Matthew Alexander Henson—one 
of two Americans and four Es- 
kimos historically credited with be- 
ing the first human beings ever to 
set foot on the North Pole, on 
April 6, 1909—was reinterred in 
Arlington National Cemetery April 
6, 1988, near the grave site of expe- 


a 


dition leader Robert E. Peary and 
Peary’s wife. 

Commander Peary sought the 
North Pole for nearly two decades 
before his small party finally 
reached the elusive floating land- 
mark where they then planted the 
American flag. While Peary has 
long received accolades as discov- 
erer of the North Pole, compara- 
tively little recognition has gone to 
Henson, a black American who ac- 
companied the famous explorer on 
eight Arctic journeys between 1891 
and 1909, communicated with the 
Eskimo guides on these travels, and 
played a critical role in the success 
of the 1909 expedition. 

Henson’s remains have lain in 
New York City’s Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery since his death in 1955. During 
reinterment his wife’s body was 
also moved from Woodlawn to 
Arlington National Cemetery. 

A representative of President 
Ronald Reagan, who approved the 
burial, officially greeted attendees 


at the ceremony. Only four nonve- 
terans had previously been ap- 
proved for burial in the national 
cemetery, each by authority of a 
president. 


Exhibit Planned at JFK 
Shooting Site 

The sixth floor of the Texas School 
Book Depository in Dallas, 
Texas—the location from which 
Lee Harvey Oswald is believed to 
have shot and killed President John 
F. Kennedy on November 22, 
1963—is to house a $3.5 million ed- 
ucational exhibit on the history and 
meaning of the assassination. 

About $1.5 million is still needed 
for the project that planners hope 
to complete by this fall, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Kennedy’s 
death. 

Plans include provisions for an 
exterior elevator to the ten- 
thousand-square-foot, sixth-floor 
exhibition area, and displays incor- 
porating educational films, period 
photographs, and dioramas. Dis- 
plays will document Kennedy’s life 
and era, the reasons for his Dallas 
visit, and the world’s reaction dur- 
ing the weekend of the shooting. 
The exhibit will also include an ac- 
curate re-creation of the southeast 
window area as it appeared on the 
assassination day. Although the ex- 
hibit will draw no conclusions re- 
garding widely circulated conspir- 
acy theories, visitors will view 
information on such theories, 
along with material about the four 
official investigations, the last of 
which concluded in 1979. 

For years the project met with re- 
sistance from local residents, who 
were reluctant to draw attention to 
the event that had brought so much 
notoriety to Dallas. But most now 
agree on the importance of opening 
the sixth floor to the estimated 
half-million annual visitors to the 
site. 

For more information contact 
the Dallas County Historical Foun- 
dation, Dallas County Administra- 
tion Building, 411 Elm, Dallas, 
Texas 75202-3301, or telephone 
214-653-6666. * 
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Surratt Museum 

Mary Surratt’s southern Maryland 
home and tavern, to which John 
Wilkes Booth and an accomplice 
fled to retrieve weapons and sup- 
plies after Booth shot President 
Abraham Lincoln on April 14, 
1865, has been restored to house a 
museum. 

Mother of accomplice John Sur- 
ratt and an alleged conspirator her- 
self, Mrs. Surratt, convicted on cir- 
cumstantial evidence, went to the 
gallows in July 1865. Her guilt or 
innocence is still hotly debated 123 


‘years after her death. 


The museum is owned by the 
Maryland-National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission. Volun- 
teer members of the Surratt Society 
conduct interpretive programs and 
stage special events and displays 
throughout the year. 

A semiannual bus tour retraces 
the escape route followed by 
Booth. The $27-per-person tours 
are conducted in April and Septem- 
ber. Reservations are required and 
should be made well in advance. 

The museum is open between 
March 1 and December 15, on 
Thursdays, Fridays, and Sundays. 
An admission fee is charged. 
Group tours are available by reser- 
vation. For more information con- 
tact Laurie Verge, Park Historian, 
9110 Brandywine Road, P.O. Box 
427, Clinton, Maryland 20735, or 
telephone 301-868-1121. 


Presidential Yacht Sails 
Again 

Sequoia, the U.S. presidential 
yacht from 1933 until 1977 and 
now a National Historic Land- 
mark, embarked March 30, 1988 
on a seven-month ‘‘Celebrate 
America’ tour to over one hun- 
dred cities in twenty-two states. 

The historic vessel, built in 1925 
as a pleasure craft, was sold to the 
Department of Commerce in 1931. 
President Herbert Hoover had the 
yacht transferred to the Navy in 
1933; she served eight presidents 
over the next four decades, both as 
a diplomatic and entertainment 
center. 

President Jimmy Carter ordered 
the Sequoia sold in 1977, fearing 
that the yacht was too much of a 
luxury during times of recession. 


History Today. 


For the next few years, she was first 
a tourist attraction and then a 
floating cocktail lounge. In 1981 
the Presidential Yacht Trust pur- 
chased the historic vessel. 
Following a $3.5 million six- 
month restoration, Sequoia was 
ready to again set sail on her cur- 
rent tour, the last such opportunity 


for the American public to visit and 
inspect her before her return to 
presidential service on November 
15, 1988. 

The nonprofit trust will continue 
to raise funds for the vessel’s main- 


tenance. 

For information regarding ports 
of call, contact USS Sequoia ‘‘Cel- 
ebrate America!” Tour, 555 13th 
Street, N.W., Suite 680 West, 
Washington, D.C. 20004, or tele- 
phone 202-638-1552. 


Confederate White House 
Opens 

The ‘‘White House of the Confed- 
eracy,” the official home of Con- 
federate President Jefferson Davis 
during 1861-1865, opens to the 
public June 25, 1988, following a 
decade of research to authentically 
restore and furnish it as it appeared 
during the Civil War. 

Built in 1818, the gray mansion 
on Clay Street in downtown Rich- 
mond became the military head- 
quarters of occupied Northern Vir- 
ginia after the Davises fled the 


besieged city in 1865. The home 
was later converted into a school. It 
became the Museum of the Con- 
federacy in the late 1890s. 

In 1976, a new museum was 
opened to contain the museum’s 
growing collections, offices, and 
exhibits. (The museum houses the 
most comprehensive Confederate 
collection in America.) The White 
House of the Confederacy then be- 
came a National Historic Land- 
mark, and plans were made to re- 
store it to its Civil War appearance. 
Exhibits and restored rooms in the 
house will concentrate on the daily 
routine of Davis family members, 
staff, and visitors during that era. 

The Museum of the Confederacy 
is open daily. An admission fee is 
charged. For more information on 
the museum or presidential man- 
sion contact the Museum of the 
Confederacy, 1201 East Clay 
Street, Richmond, Virginia 23219, 
or telephone 804-649-1861. 


Mark Twain Drama 

A dramatization of the life and 
writings of America’s most popular 
author and humorist begins its sec- 
ond summer season of perfor- 
mances at Elmira, New York, on 
June 23. 

“Mark Twain,’’ a two-hour the- 
ater production involving a sixty- 
member cast, intersperses high- 
lights from many of Samuel 
Clemens’s major works—including 
his Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, The Adventures of Tom Saw- 
yer, and A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court—with scenes 
from the life of the master story- 
teller. The musical drama, which 
combines history with entertain- 
ment, is expected to draw 100,000 
visitors to Elmira during its twelve- 
week run. 

Elmira figures prominently in 
the life of Mark Twain: in 1870 he 
married an Elmira native, Olivia 
Langdon, and for the next twenty 
years the area served as a summer 
retreat for the Clemens family. 
Twain worked on some of his ma- 
jor literary works there. 

For additional information write 
to ‘‘Mark Twain: Drama at the 
Domes,” P.O. Box 265, Elmira, 
New York, 14902, or telephone 
607-732-2152, * 


The Hamilton Watch Company presents. .. 


This special edition depicts, on the 
back of its case, the mighty steam 
locomotive of The Broadway Limited 
itself! Watch shown actual size. 


p- ON 


Presented in a teakwood box 
including a brass plaque engraved 
with your registration number and up 
to three initials of your choice. 


T H E 


TED 


Close your eyes and imagine. The great 
Broadway Limited locomotive gathers steam. 
Glamorous people (“Could that be someone 
famous? Yes, it is!”) are boarding the luxur- 
ious Pullman passenger cars— pride of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Red Caps load last- 
minute luggage. The conductor reaches for 
his pocket watch—a Hamilton—and 
bellows, “ALL ABOARD!” 


Now, in honor of The 75th Anniversary of 
The Broadway Limited, The Hamilton Watch 
Company is issuing this special commemora- 
tive edition of the legendary “watch of railroad 
accuracy.” The same full size as the original, 
it features the authentic Montgomery Dial, 
distinctive Arabic numerals and a precision, 
jeweled Swiss movement. Magnificently en- 
cased in precious 18kt gold electroplated to a 
thickness of 10 microns. Truly an outstanding 
value. Just $79 per month, and available exclu- 
sively from Hamilton Classics. 


Order today! If not completely delighted, return it 
within 30 days for a full refund. Credit card orders call 
Toll-Free 1-800-367-4534 extension 8102. (In CT, AK, 
HI call 1-203-855-8717). Phone M—F 8:30am-10pm, 
Sat 9am-5pm eastern time. Or, return the coupon. 


A Special Commemorative Edition Pocket Watch 


BR OADWAY 


Issued on 


The 75th Anniversary of 
America’s Most Celebrated Train. 


‘©) 1988 Hamilton Classics (MBI) 
Hamilton® Classics 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


Credit Card Orders 


Call Toll Free: 1-800-367-4534. 
In CT, AK, HI Call: 1-203-855-8717 


Please reserve ________ Broadway Limited 
pocket watch(es). | need send no money now. | will 
pay for each watch in five monthly installments of 
$79* each, the first payment due prior to shipment. 


Initials to be engraved on plaque: = E El 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 


City 


State/Zip 


| prefer to charge each monthly installment to my: 
MasterCard [C Diners Club 

Exp. 
Acct # Date 


Signature - 

(All orders subject to acceptance) 
*Plus a one-time shipping & handling charge of $4.50 included with 
the first payment. 


Allow 10-12 weeks for shipment. 81 02 
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Battles Won & Lost 


This infantry lieutenant was in the thick of fighting during 
the Federal repulse of Pickett’s Charge. The narrative he later 
wrote ranks as a classic eyewitness account of the Civil War’s 
most crucial engagement. 


A 


Union Officer 
at 


Gettysburg 


by Frank Aretas Haskell 


O CIVIL WAR COMBAT has been the subject of more con- 
N tinuing interest, study, or historical literature than the 

fighting that shook the countryside near Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, on July 1-3, 1863. During that three-day battle, 
General Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia wrestled 
with Federal forces under Major General George C. Meade. 
And no action in the war was to prove more crucial, or fateful in 
its consequences, than the frontal assault made on the afternoon 
of July 3 by some thirteen thousand Confederate infantrymen, 
commanded in part by Major General George Pickett. 

Among those defending the Union positions in front of Cem- 
etery Ridge that day was a thirty-five-year-old infantry lieuten- 
ant named Frank Aretas Haskell. A member of Major General 
John Gibbon’s staff, Haskell chanced to find himself near the 
focal point of Pickett’s Charge, and he played a role in turning 
back the Confederate attack. 

Several weeks after the battle, Haskell wrote a long and de- 
tailed narrative of what he had seen and experienced during the 
Gettysburg campaign. ‘‘Many things cannot be described by pen 
or pencil,” he wrote; ‘‘such a fight [as Pickett’s Charge] is one. 
Some hints and incidents may be given, but a description or 
picture, never.’’ Despite Haskell’s disclaimer, it can be argued 
that no other participant at Gettysburg wrote a better account of 
what happened there. Haskell’s narrative has become acclaimed 
as a classic; his story of Pickett’s Charge, abridged to fit in this 
issue, appears on the following pages. 


12 2 DETAIL FROM P.F. ROTHERMEL’S EPIC PAINTING “PICKETT’S CHARGE”; 
COURTESY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL AND MUSEUM COMMISSION, HARRISBURG 
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A native of Tunbridge, Vermont, Frank Aretas 
Haskell graduated from Dartmouth College in 1854. 
He practiced law in Madison, Wisconsin until June 

1861, when he accepted a commission in the 6th 
Wisconsin Infantry. During the Battle of Gettysburg 

he served as a first lieutenant on the staff of 

General John Gibbon. This portrait shows Haskell 
several months after his experiences at Gettysburg. 
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OR THE SAKE OF TELLING ONE THING AT A TIME I 
F have anticipated events somewhat, in writing of 

this fight. I shall now go back to the starting 
point, four o’clock this morning, and, as other events 
occurred during the day second to none in the battle in 
importance, which I think I saw as much of as any man 
living, I will tell you something of them, and what I saw, 
and how the time moved on. 

As the sun arose today the clouds became broken, 
and we had once more glimpses of sky and fits of sun- 
shine—a rarity—to cheer us. From the crest, save to the 
right of the Second Corps, no enemy, not even his out- 
posts, could be discovered along all the position where 
he so thronged upon the Third Corps yesterday. All was 
silent there. The wounded horses were limping about the 
fields; the ravages of the conflict were still perfectly visi- 
ble—the scattered arms and the ground thickly dotted 
with the dead—but no hostile foe. 

The men were roused early, in order that their morn- 
ing meal might be out of the way in time for whatever 
should occur. Then ensued the hum of an army not in 
ranks, [with the men] chatting in low tones, and running 
about and jostling among each other, rolling and pack- 
ing their blankets and tents. They looked like an army 
of rag-gatherers while shaking these very useful articles 
of the soldier’s outfit, for rain and mud in conjunction 
have not had the effect to make them very clean, and the 
wear and tear of service have not left them entirely 
whole. But one could not have told by the appearance of 
the men that they were in battle yesterday and were 
likely to be again today. They packed their knapsacks, 
boiled their coffee, and munched their hard bread, just 
as usual. 

As early as practicable the lines all along the left are 
revised and reformed, this having been rendered neces- 
sary by yesterday’s battle, and also by what is antici- 
pated today. It is the opinion of many of our generals 
that the rebel will not give us battle today, that he had 
enough yesterday; that he will be heading toward the 
Potomac at the earliest practicable moment, if he has 
not already done so. But the better and controlling judg- 
ment is that he will make another grand effort to pierce 
or turn our lines; that he will either mass and attack the 
left again, as yesterday, or direct his operations against 
the left of our center, the position of the Second Corps, 
and try to sever our line. 

The losses were quite heavy yesterday, [and] some reg- 
iments are detached to other parts of the field—so there 
are less than six thousand men now in the two divisions, 
who occupy a line of about a thousand yards. Most of 
the way along this line upon the crest was a stone fence, 
constructed from small rough stones, a good deal of the 
way badly fallen down; but the men had improved it 
and patched it with rails from the neighboring fences, 
and with earth, so as to render it in many places a very 
passable breastwork against musketry and flying frag- 
ments of shell. These works are so low as to compel the 
men to kneel or lie down generally to obtain cover. 

Near the right of the Second Division, and just by [a] 


little group of trees, this stone fence made a right angle, 
and extended thence to the front about twenty or thirty 
yards, where with another less than a right angle it fol- 
lowed along the crest again. The lines were conformed 
to these breastworks and to the nature of the ground 
upon the crest, so as to occupy the most favorable 
places. In some places a second line was so posted as to 
be able to deliver its fire over the heads of the first line 
behind the works, but such formation was not practica- 
ble all of the way. But all the force of these two divisions 
was in line, in position, without reserves, and in such a 
manner that every man of them could have fired his 
piece at the same instant. 

I could not help wishing all the morning that this line 
of the divisions of the Second Corps were stronger; it 
was, so far as numbers constitute strength, the weakest 
part of our whole line of battle. What if, I thought, the 
enemy would make an assault here today, with two or 
three heavy lines, would he not sweep through that thin 
six thousand? But I was not General Meade, who alone 
had power to send other troops there; and he was satis- 
fied with that part of the line as it was. He was early on 
horseback this morning, and rode along the whole line, 
looking to it himself, and with glass in hand sweeping 
the woods and fields in the direction of the enemy, to see 
if aught of him could be discovered. 

Save the operations upon the right, the enemy, so far 
as we could see, was very quiet all morning. Occasion- 
ally the outposts would fire a little, and then cease. 
Movements would be discovered which would indicate 
the attempt on the part of the enemy to post a battery; 
our Parrotts would send a few shells to the spot, then 
silence would follow. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock, over in a peach or- 
chard some little show of the enemy’s infantry was dis- 
covered. A few shells scattered the gray-backs; they 
again appeared, and it becoming apparent that they 
were only posting a skirmish line, no further molesta- 
tion was offered them. A little after this some of the 
enemy’s flags could be discerned over near the same 
quarter, above the top, and behind a small crest of a 
ridge. There seemed to be two or three of them— 
possibly they were guidons—and they moved too fast to 
be carried on foot. Possibly, we thought, the enemy is 
posting some batteries there. We knew in about two 
hours from this time better about the matter. 

Eleven o’clock came. Not a sound of a gun or musket 
can be heard on all the field. The sky is bright with only 
the white fleecy clouds floating over from the west; the 
July sun streams down its fire upon the bright iron of 
the muskets in stacks upon the crest, and the dazzling 


Readers with a special interest in Gettysburg will want to read 
the Summer 1988 issue of Civil War Times Illustrated. This 
‘special 125th-Anniversary Gettysburg Campaign issue con- 
tains a seven-chapter narrative by Jeffrey Wert. Available on 
many newsstands, or by mail for $4.50 from Civil War Times 
Illustrated, 2245 Kohn Road, Harrisburg, PA 17105. 


brass of the Napoleons. The army lolls and longs for the 
shade, of which some get a hand’s breadth from a shel- 
ter tent stuck upon a ramrod. The silence and sultriness 
of a July noon are supreme. 

Now it so happened that just about this time of day a 
very original and interesting thought occurred to Gen- 
eral Gibbon and several of his staff; that it would be a 
very good thing, and very good time, to have something 
to eat. When I announce to you that I had not tasted a 
mouthful of food since yesterday noon, and that all I 
had had to drink since that time, but the most misera- 
ble, muddy, warm water, was a little drink of whiskey 
that General Meade’s aide-de-camp gave me last eve- 
ning, and a cup of strong coffee that I gulped down as I 
was first mounting this morning, and further that, save 
the four or five hours in the night, there was scarcely a 
moment since that time but that I was in the saddle, you 
may have some notion of the reason of my assent to this 
extraordinary proposition. 

We all came down to the little peach orchard where we 
had stayed last night, and, wonderful to see and tell, 
ever mindful of our needs, had it all ready, had our 
faithful John. There was an enormous pan of stewed 
chickens, and the potatoes and toast, all hot, and the 
bread and the butter, and tea and coffee. 

General Hancock [was] of course invited to partake, 
and without delay we commenced operations. Stools are 
not very numerous—two in all—and these the two gen- 
erals have by common consent. Our table was the top of 
the mess chest. By this the generals sat; the rest of us sat 
upon the ground and held our plates upon our laps. We 
were just well at it, when General Meade rode down to 
us from the line, accompanied by his staff, and by Gen- 
eral Gibbon’s invitation they dismounted and joined us. 
For the general commanding the Army of the Potomac, 
George, by an effort worthy of the person and the occa- 
sion, finds an empty cracker-box for a seat. The staff 
officers must sit upon the ground with the rest of us. 
Soon Generals Newton and Pleasanton, each with an 
aide, arrive. By an almost superhuman effort a roll of 
blankets is found, which, upon a pinch, is long enough 
to seat these generals both, and room is made for them. 
And, fortunate to relate, there was enough cooked for 
us all, and from General Meade to the youngest second 
lieutenant we all had a most hearty and well-relished 
dinner. The generals ate and, after, lighted cigars, and 
under the flickering shade of a very small tree dis- 
coursed of the incidents of yesterday’s battle, and of the 
probabilities of today. 

And so the time passed on, each general now and then 
dispatching some order or message by an officer or or- 
derly, until about half past twelve, when all the generals, 
one by one, rode off their several ways; and General 
Gibbon and his staff alone remained. We dozed in the 
heat, and lolled upon the ground, with half-open eyes. 
Our horses were hitched to the trees, munching some 
oats. A great lull [rested] upon all the field. Time was 
heavy, and for want of something better to do, I yawned 
and looked at my watch; it was five minutes before one 
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o’clock. I returned my watch to its pocket, and thought 
possibly that I might go to sleep, and stretched myself 
upon the ground accordingly. 


HAT SOUND WAS THAT? There was no mistaking it! 

The distinct, sharp sound of one of the enemy’s 
guns, square over to the front, caused us to open our 
eyes and turn them in that direction, when we saw di- 
rectly above the crest the smoke of the bursting shell, 
and heard its noise. In an instant, before a word was 
spoken, as if that was the signal gun for general work, 
loud, startling, booming, the report of gun after gun, in 
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rapid succession, smote our ears, and their shells 
plunged down and exploded all around us. 

We sprang to our feet. In briefest time the whole rebel 
line to the west was pouring out its thunder and its iron 
upon our devoted crest. The wildest confusion for a few 
moments obtained among us. The shells came bursting 
all about. The servants ran terror-stricken for dear life, 
and disappeared. The horses hitched to the trees, or held 
by the slack hands of orderlies, neighed out in fright and 
broke away and plunged riderless through the fields. 

The general at the first had snatched his sword, and 
started on foot to the front. I called for my horse; no- 


body responded. I found him tied to a tree nearby, eat- 
ing oats, with an air of the greatest composure, which 
under the circumstances, even then struck me as exceed- 
ingly ridiculous. He alone, of all beasts or men near, was 
cool. He delayed me by keeping his head down, so I had 
time to see one of the horses of our mess wagon struck 
and torn by a shell. The pair plunge—the driver has lost 
the rein; horses, driver, and wagon go into a heap by a 
tree. Two mules close at hand, packed with boxes of 
ammunition, are knocked all to pieces by a shell. 
General Gibbon’s groom has just mounted his horse, 
and is starting to take the general’s to him, when the 


This detail from the Gettysburg Cyclorama, the 
mammoth painting created in 1883 by French artist 
Paul Philippoteaux, re-creates the maelstrom of battle 
that enveloped First Lieutenant Frank Haskell and 
fellow Union soldiers as they resisted Pickett’s Charge 
on July 3, 1863. “The fate of Gettysburg hung upon 
a spider’s single thread,’’ Haskell would later write of 
what he saw and experienced during the famous 
engagement, in which Confederate troops assaulting 
Cemetery Ridge managed to briefly overrun the Union 
line near Haskell’s position before finally losing 
momentum. 
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flying iron meets him and tears open his breast; he drops 
dead, and the horses gallop away. 

No more than a minute since the first shot was fired, 
and I am mounted and riding after the general. The 
mighty din that now rises to heaven and shakes the earth 
is not all of it the voice of rebellion; for our guns, the 
guardian lions of the crest, have opened their fiery jaws 
and begun to roar. 

I [overtake] the general halfway up to the line. Before 
we reach the crest his horse is brought by an orderly. 
Leaving our horses just behind a sharp declivity of the 
ridge, on foot we go up among the batteries. 

The men of the infantry have seized their arms, and 
behind their works, behind every rock, in every ditch, 
wherever there is any shelter, they hug the ground, si- 
lent, quiet, unterrified, little harmed. The enemy’s guns, 
now in action, are in position at their front of the 
woods, along a ridge, and toward their right, behind a 
small crest in the open field, where we saw the flags this 
morning. 

Their line is some two miles long, concave on the side 
toward us, and their range is from one thousand to eigh- 
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teen hundred yards. A hundred and twenty-five rebel 
guns, we estimate, are now active, firing twenty-four- 
pound, twenty-, twelve-, and ten-pound projectiles, 
solid shot and shells, spherical, conical, spiral. The ene- 
my’s fire is chiefly concentrated upon the position of the 
Second Corps. 

From the cemetery to Round Top, with over a hun- 
dred guns, and to all parts of the enemy’s line, our bat- 
teries reply, of twenty- and ten-pound Parrotts, ten- 
pound projectiles as various in shape and name as those 
of the enemy. Captain Hazard, commanding the Artil- 
lery Brigade of the Second Corps, was vigilant among 
the batteries of his command, and they were all doing 
well. We had nothing to do, therefore, but to be observ- 
ers of the grand spectacle of battle. 

Who can describe such a conflict as is raging around 
us? To say that it was like a summer storm, with the 
crash of thunder, the glare of lightning, the shrieking of 
the wind, and the clatter of hailstones, would be weak. 
The thunder and lightning of these two hundred and 
fifty guns, and their shells, when smoke darkens the sky, 
are incessant, all-pervading, in the air above our heads, 


on the ground at our feet, remote, near, deafening, ear- 
piercing, astounding; and these hailstones are massy 
iron charged with exploding fire. Those guns are great 
infuriate demons, not of the earth, whose mouths blaze 
with snaky tongues of living fire, and whose murky 
breath, sulphur-laden, rolls around them and along the 
ground, the smoke of Hades. These grimy men, rush- 
ing, shouting, their souls in frenzy, plying the dusky 
globes and the igniting spark, are in their league, and 
but their willing ministers. 

We thought that at the second Bull Run, at the Anti- 
etam, and at Fredericksburg on the 11th of December, 
we had heard heavy cannonading; they were but holiday 
salutes compared with this. 

Besides the great ceaseless roar of the guns, which was 
but the background of the others, a million various mi- 
nor sounds engaged the ear. The projectiles shriek long 
and sharp. They hiss, they scream, they growl, they 
sputter—all sounds of life and rage; and each has its 
different note, and all are discordant. Was ever such a 
chaos of sound before? 

We note the effect of the enemy’s fire among the bat- 


James Walker’s painting depicts the awesome spectacle 
as the two armies collide near the center of Union 
defenses on Cemetery Ridge. Brigadier General Lewis 
Armistead, one of six generals the Confederates would 
lose at Gettysburg, lies mortally wounded in the left 
foreground, after reaching a Union gun battery a few 
dozen yards from where author Frank Haskell was 
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teries and along the crest. We see the solid shot strike 
axle, or pole, or wheel, and the tough iron and heart of 
oak snap and fly like straws. The great oaks there by 
Woodruff’s guns heave down their massy branches with 
a crash, as if the lightning had smote them. The shells 
swoop down among the battery horses, standing there 
apart: a half-dozen horses start, they tremble, their legs 
stiffen, their vitals and blood smear the ground. 

And these shot and shells have no respect for men 
either. We see the poor fellows hobbling back from the 
crest, or unable to do so, pale and weak, lying on the 
ground, with the mangled stump of an arm or leg drip- 
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ping their lifeblood away, or with a cheek torn open ora 
shoulder smashed. And many, alas! hear not the roar as 
they stretch upon the ground with upturned faces and 
open eyes, though a shell should burst at their very ears. 

Strange freaks these round shot play! We saw a man 
coming up from the rear with his full knapsack on, and 
some canteens of water held by the straps in his hands. 
He was walking slowly, and with apparent unconcern, 
though the iron hailed around him. A shot struck the 
knapsack, and it and its contents flew thirty yards in 
every direction; the knapsack disappeared like an egg 
thrown spitefully against the rock. The soldier stopped, 
and turned about in surprise, put up one hand to his 
back to assure himself that the knapsack was not there, 
and then walked slowly on again unharmed, with not 
even his coat torn. 

Near us was a man crouching behind a small disinte- 
grated stone, which was about the size of a common 
water bucket. He was bent up, with his face to the 
ground, in the attitude of a pagan worshipper before his 
idol. It looked so absurd to see him thus, that I went and 
said to him: ‘‘Do not lie there like a toad—why not go 
to your regiment and be a man?” He turned up his face 
with a stupid, terrified look upon me, and then without 
a word turned his nose again to the ground. An orderly 
that was with me at the time told me a few moments 
later, that a shot struck the stone, smashing it into a 
thousand fragments, but did not touch the man, though 
his head was not six inches from the stone. 

All the projectiles that came near us were not so 
harmless. Not ten yards away from us a shell burst 
among some small bushes, where sat three or four or- 
derlies, holding horses. Two of the men and one horse 
were killed. Only a few yards off a shell exploded over 
an open limber box in Cushing’s battery, and almost at 
the same instant another shell over a neighboring box. 
In both the boxes the ammunition blew up with an ex- 
plosion that shook the ground, throwing fire and splin- 
ters and shells far into the air and all around, and de- 
stroying several men. 

We watched the shells bursting in the air, as they came 
hissing in all directions. Their flash was a bright gleam 
of lightning radiating from a point, giving place in a 
thousandth part of a second to a small, white, puffy 
cloud, like a fleece of the lightest, whitest wool. These 
clouds were very numerous. We could not often see the 
shell before it burst, but sometimes, as we faced toward 
the enemy, and looked above our heads, the approach 
would be heralded by a prolonged hiss, which always 
seemed to me to be a line of something tangible, termi- 
nating in a black globe, distinct to the eye, as the sound 
had been to the ear. The shell would seem to stop and 
hang suspended in the air an instant, and then vanish in 
fire and smoke and noise. 

We saw the missiles tear and plow the ground. All in 
rear of the crest for a thousand yards, as well as among 
the batteries, was the field of their blind fury. Ambu- 
lances passing down the Taneytown road with wounded 
men were struck. The hospitals near this road were rid- 
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dled. The house which was General Meade’s headquar- 
ters was shot through several times, and a good many 
horses of officers and orderlies were lying dead around 
it. Riderless horses, galloping madly through the fields, 
were brought down by these invisible horse-tamers. 
Mules with ammunition, pigs wallowing about, cows in 
the pastures, whatever was animate or inanimate in all 
this range, were no exception to their blind havoc. 

The percussion shells would strike and thunder, and 
scatter the earth, and their whistling fragments, the 
Whitworth bolts, would pound and ricochet, and bowl 
far away sputtering, with the sound of a mass of hot 
iron plunged in water: and the great solid shot would 
smite the unresisting earth with a sounding ‘‘thud,” as 
the strong boxer crashes his iron fist into the jaws of his 
unguarded adversary. 

Such were some of the sights and sounds of this great 
iron battle of missiles. Our artillery men upon the crest 
budged not an inch or intermitted; but, though caisson 
and limber were smashed, and guns dismantled, and 
men and horses killed, there, amidst smoke and sweat, 
they gave back without grudge nor loss of time in the 
sending, in kind whatever the enemy sent—an iron 
greeting to the rebellion, the compliments of the wrath- 
ful Republic. 


N HOUR HAS DRONED ITS FLIGHT since first the roar 

began. There is no sign of weariness or abatement 

on either side. So long it seemed, that the din and crash- 

ing around began to appear the normal condition of na- 
ture there, and fighting man’s element. 

The general proposed to go among the men and over 
to the front of the batteries, so at about two o’clock he 
and I started. We went along the lines of the infantry as 
they lay there flat upon the earth a little to the front of 
the batteries. They were suffering little and were quiet 
and cool. How glad we were that the enemy were no 
better gunners, and that they cut the shell fuses too 
long. To the question asked the men: ‘‘What do you 
think of this?” the replies would be, ‘‘Oh, this is bully”; 
“We are getting to like it”; “Oh, we don’t mind this.”’ 
And so they lay under the heaviest cannonade that ever 
shook the continent, and among them a thousand times 
more jokes than heads were cracked. 

We went down in front of the line some two hundred 
yards, and, as the smoke had a tendency to settle upon a 
higher plane than where we were, we could see near the 
ground distinctly all over the field, as well back to the 
crest where were our own guns as to the opposite ridge 
where were those of the enemy. No infantry was in sight 


Since its first private printing in 1881, Frank A. Haskell’s nar- 
rative of Gettysburg has been published at least nine times. 
For his full account of the conflict (based on the original 
manuscript at the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission Library), plus thirty other Haskell letters and 
a biographical sketch, see Haskell of Gettysburg: His Life 
and Civil War Papers edited by Frank L. Byrne and Andrew 
T. Weaver (State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1970). 


“Who can describe such a conflict as is raging around us? To 
say that it was like a summer storm, with the crash of 
thunder, the glare of lightning, the shrieking of the wind, and 
the clatter of hailstones, would be weak.” 


save the skirmishers, and they stood silent and motion- 
less—a row of gray posts through the field on one side, 
confronted by another of blue. 

Under the shade of some elm trees, where we could 
see much of the field, we made seats of the ground and 
sat down. Here all the more repulsive features of the 
fight were unseen by reason of the smoke. We could see 
no men about the batteries. On either crest we could see 
the great flaky streams of fire of the opposing guns, and 
their white banks of swift convolving smoke; but the 
sound of the discharges was drowned in the universal 
ocean of sound. Over all the valley the smoke, a sulphur 
arch, stretched its lurid space; and through it always, 
shrieking on their unseen courses, thickly flew a myriad 
of iron deaths. 

A shell struck our breastwork of rails up in sight of 
us, and a moment afterwards we saw the men bearing 
some of their wounded companions away from the same 
spot; and directly two men from there came down to- 
ward where we were and sought to get shelter in an exca- 
vation nearby, where many dead horses, killed in yester- 
day’s fight, had been thrown. General Gibbon said to 
these men, more in a tone of kindly expostulation than 
of command: ‘‘My men, do not leave your ranks to try 
to get shelter here. All these matters are in the hands of 
God, and nothing that you can do will make you safer in 
one place than another.”’ 

The men went quietly back to the line at once. The 
general then said to me: ‘I am not a member of any 
church, but I have always had a strong religious feeling; 
and so, in all these battles, I have always believed that I 
was in the hands of God, and that I should be unharmed 
or not, according to his will. For this reason, I think it 
is, I am always ready to go where duty calls, no matter 
how great the danger.’’ 

Half past two o’clock, an hour and a half since the 
commencement, and still the cannonade did not in the 
least abate; but soon thereafter some signs of weariness 
and a little slacking of fire began to be apparent upon 
both sides. First we saw Brown’s battery retire from the 
line, too feeble for further battle. Its position was a little 
to the front of the line. Its commander was wounded, 
and many of its men were so, or worse; some of its guns 
had been disabled, many of its horses killed; its ammu- 
nition was nearly expended. Other batteries in similar 
case had been withdrawn before to be replaced by fresh 
ones, and some were withdrawn afterwards. 

Soon after the battery named had gone the general 
started to return, passing toward the left of the division, 
and crossing the ground where the guns had stood. The 
stricken horses were numerous, and the dead and 
wounded men lay about, and as we passed these latter, 


their low, piteous call for water would invariably come 
to us, if they had yet any voice left. I found canteens of 
water near—no difficult matter where a battle has 
been—and held them to livid lips; and even in the faint- 
ness of death the eagerness to drink told of the terrible 
torture of thirst. 

But we must pass on. Our infantry was still unshaken, 
and in all the cannonade suffered little. The batteries 
had been handled much more severely. A great number 
of horses have been killed—in some batteries more than 
half of all. Guns had been dismounted, a great many 
caissons, limbers, and carriages had been destroyed, 
and usually from ten to twenty-five men to each battery 
had been struck, at least along our part of the crest. 
Altogether the fire of the enemy had injured us much, 
both in the modes that I have stated, and also by ex- 
hausting our ammunition and fouling our guns, so as to 
render our batteries unfit for further immediate use. 

The scenes that met our eyes on all hands among the 
batteries were fearful. In the number of guns active at 
one time, and in the duration and rapidity of their fire, 
this artillery engagement up to this time must stand 
alone and pre-eminent in this war. It has not been often, 
or many times, surpassed in the battles of the world. 
Two hundred and fifty guns, at least, rapidly fired for 
two mortal hours! 

Of the injury of our fire upon the enemy, except the 
facts that ours was the superior position, if not better 
served and constructed artillery, and that the enemy’s 
artillery hereafter during the battle was almost silent, we 
knew little. Of course during the fight we often saw the 
enemy’s caissons explode, and the trees, rent by our 
shot, crashing about his ears; but we can from them 
alone infer but little of general results. 

At three o’clock the last shot hummed and bounded 
and fell, and the cannonade was over. The purpose of 
General Lee in all this fire of his guns was to disable our 
artillery and break up our infantry upon the position of 
the Second Corps, so as to render them less an impedi- 
ment to the sweep of his own brigades and divisions 
over our crest and through our lines. He probably sup- 
posed our infantry was massed behind the crest and the 
batteries; and hence his fire was so high and the fuses to 
his shells were cut so long, too long. The rebel general 
failed in some of his plans in this behalf. 

The artillery fight over, men began to breathe more 
freely, and to ask: ‘‘What next, I wonder?” The battery 
men were among their guns, some leaning to rest and 
wipe the sweat from their sooty faces; some were han- 
dling ammunition boxes and replenishing those that 
were empty. Some batteries from the artillery reserve 

Continued on page 46 
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Pages from an American Album 


Johnny Weissmuller: 
Olympic & Commercial Gold 


by Joseph Gustaitis 


CULVER PICTURES, NEW YORK CITY 


VERY FOUR YEARS the Olympic Games seem to pro- 

duce an American hero. The champion is extolled 

by the press, admired by fans, and pursued by corpo- 

rate officials who want the athlete to endorse their 
products. 

' One of the first American athletes to turn Olympic 
gold into commercial gold and to use sports fame to 
build a lifetime career was swimmer Johnny Weissmul- 
ler, the golden boy of the 1924 and 1928 games and the 
quintessential screen Tarzan. So successful was he as a 
post-Olympic celebrity that few who later flocked for 
his autograph, begging him to do his elephant call, had 
any notion of his swimming prowess. 

During his amateur swimming career Weissmuller 
won five Olympic gold medals and fifty-two national 
titles. He won sixty-seven world championships, and, 
over a span of nine years, was never beaten in a free- 
style race. In 1950 the Associated Press named him the 
greatest swimmer of the first half of the century. 

Weissmuller claimed Windber, Pennsylvania, as his 
birthplace—a fiction he carefully maintained through- 
out his life. Actually, he was born on June 2, 1904, in 
Freidorf, now in the Banat region of Romania, then 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Weissmuller’s 
family moved to America when he was seven months 
old, and it was his younger brother Peter who was 
born in Windber. When questions of the swimmer’s 
citizenship were raised before the 1924 Olympics, 
someone—no one knows who—altered Peter’s baptis- 
mal record to make it look as if Johnny had been born 
in Pennsylvania. 

The impoverished Weissmuller family soon relo- 
cated to Chicago, where Johnny learned to swim in 
Lake Michigan. He dropped out of school in the 
eighth grade and worked as a bellhop and elevator op- 
erator at the Plaza Hotel. At age sixteen, he ran into 
“Hooks” Miller, a friend who had joined the Illinois 
Athletic Club swim team. Miller introduced Weissmul- 
ler to the 350-pound, cigar-smoking, red-mustached 
swimming coach, ‘‘Big Bill’? Bachrach, who, knowing 
talent when he saw it, became Weissmuller’s mentor. 
Bachrach barnstormed his phenomenon around the 
country for $100 a pop, and when some wondered how 
this affected Weissmuller’s amateur status, ‘‘Big BiP”? 
would say, ‘‘Johnny’s not the pro. I am,’’ which was 
true enough—Bachrach kept the money. 

When nineteen-year-old Weissmuller reached the na- 

‘tional Amateur Athletic Union championships of 


1923, he won freestyle races at 50, 100, 220, and 500 
yards, and, when he took the 150-yard backstroke 
event, he knocked six seconds off the world record. 

Before Weissmuller, Duke Kahanamoku of Hawaii 
was considered the world’s best swimmer. He was 
fourteen years older than Weissmuller and had won 
three gold and two silver medals in four Olympics. 
Weissmuller broke Kahanamoku’s 100-meter world 
mark in 1922, setting a record that would last for 
twelve years, and, two years later, the two champions 
squared off at the Olympic Games in Paris. At the 100- 
meter final, Weissmuller found himself flanked by two 
Kahanamokus—Duke and his brother Sam. Weissmul- 
ler, already nervous, feared that the two Hawaiians 
would gang up on him—one of them setting a fast pace 
to wear him out so the other could go on to win. But 
just before the starter’s gun sounded, Duke turned to 
Weissmuller, smiled, and said, ‘‘Good luck, John. Re- 
member, the most important thing is to get the Ameri- 
can flag up there three times. Let’s do it.’’ Weissmuller 
finished first, Duke second, and Sam third. Weissmul- 
ler also won gold medals in the 400-meter freestyle and 
the 800-meter relay, then played for the bronze-medal- 
winning U.S. water polo team. 

Four years later, at the Amsterdam games, Weiss- 
muller carried the flag at the opening ceremonies and 
then broke his own Olympic record in the 100-meter 
freestyle. Another victory in the 800-meter relay 
brought him his fifth Olympic gold medal. 

Shortly after, Weissmuller married Bobbe Arnst, a 
big-band singer and the first of his five wives. Now 
that Johnny was a married man it was time to earn a 
living, Bachrach advised the former swimmer, and he 
thrust a contract before Weissmuller; the B.V.D. com- 
pany was offering $500 a week to promote its swim- 
wear. Weissmuller, with his magnificent physique, was 
there to lead the new cult of the sun as Americans dis- 
covered the beach and accepted the public, partial dis- 
robing once thought taboo. In fact, an astonishing fea- 
ture of his first Tarzan movie was the revolutionary 
near-nudity displayed by both Tarzan and Jane. 

As a B.V.D. spokesman and model, Weissmuller 
made his headquarters in a Hollywood athletic club. 
There he was spotted by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
screenwriter Cyril Hume, who was working on the 
script for the first talking film about Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs’s Tarzan, who had been played by several ac- 
tors in the silents. Hume persuaded Weissmuller to 


take a screen test, and subsequently the former Olym- 
pian was hired to play the king of the jungle at a salary 
of $500 a week. 

The first three Tarzan talkies, Tarzan the Ape Man 
(1932), Tarzan and His Mate (1934), and Tarzan Es- 
capes (1936) were great successes, even with critics, 
who hailed the photography and the dreamlike quality 
of the setting. The young Weissmuller, with his high 
cheekbones and muscular body, was an ideal Tarzan. 
When he swept Jane (Maureen O’Sullivan) off to his 
equatorial pied-à-terre, women viewers swooned as 
they had for Valentino. Weissmuller, of course, had lit- 
tle to say—his two most famous lines being ‘‘Me Tar- 
zan, you Jane” and ‘‘Tarzan no like guns’’—but that 
was fine with him. ‘‘Tarzan was right up my alley,” he 
once said. ‘‘It was like stealing money.” Weismuller 
performed all of his own stunts—diving off cliffs and 
swinging on vines—and he amazed animal trainers by 
riding a ton-and-a-half rhino, a feat they had thought 
impossible. 

O’Sullivan departed after six Tarzan pictures, and 
MGM finally discontinued the series in 1943. Then Sol 
Lesser, an independent producer, hired Weissmuller for 
yet another series of Tarzan films, and, in all, the 
former swimmer made nineteen. By 1949, his waistline 
now grown too wide for the part, Weissmuller donned 
khaki clothes and became ‘‘Jungle Jim,” prolonging 
his career in films and television into the late 1950s. 

Living comfortably off his television residuals, 
Weissmuller spent his later years mostly in Florida, 
where he was honorary chairman of the International 
Swimming Hall of Fame. He always cooperated with 
his fans and never tired of saying ‘‘Me Tarzan, you 
Jane” to admiring, gray-haired women, or of scream- 
ing ‘‘Aaah-EEEE-Aaah!”’ to adoring children. He suf- 
fered a series of strokes in 1977 and two years later 
moved to Acapulco, where, until his death on January 
20, 1984, he lived only a few miles from the filming site 
of his last Tarzan movie. 

Weissmuller’s life was hardly perfect. ‘‘Sure, I’ve 
had my problems,’’ he once said. ‘‘Some bad invest- 
ments. Four marriages that didn’t last. Some battles 
with booze. But I’m a pretty tough guy to sink. I lived 
an exciting life and I’ve been an awfully lucky fellow.” 

If the Olympic champions of today and tomorrow 
do as well, they’ll be lucky, too. x 
Emmy-Award-winning writer Joseph Gustaitis lives in 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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Religion in America 


The Shakers 


by Amy Stechler Burns and Ken Burns 


It is as impossible to fully set forth the power and 
effects of this new religion as to trace the airy road 
of the meteor. 

Valentine Rathbun, 1781 


ZADDOCK WRIGHT lived in Canterbury, New Hamp- 
shire, at the start of the Revolutionary War. Unlike his 
neighbors, he was a royalist and refused to take up arms 
against the king. According to an early chronicle he fled 
to Canada ‘‘to avoid the dangers to which his political 
principles exposed him’’ but was arrested when he re- 
turned for his family and was then thrown into prison in 
Albany. 

Before his incarceration, Wright had been deeply af- 
fected by the religious revival that, like the Revolution, 
was sweeping across New England. He was ‘‘under 


great exercise of mind concerning the work of God,”’ 
and was also ‘‘in great tribulation’’ over his family, his 
estate, and the Revolution. 

At the same time, several cells away, a woman named 
Ann Lee was being held, accused of treason against the 
new government. Wright knew of her; she was a 
prophet, the English leader of a tiny radical sect of 
Christians called the Shakers. Her small group had re- 
cently ‘‘opened their testimony” near Albany and had 


This article is excerpted with permission from The Shakers: 
Hands to Work, Hearts to God with text by Amy Stechler 
Burns and photographs by Ken Burns, Langdon Clay, and 
Jerome Liebling, published by the Aperture Foundation, Inc., 
New York City, copyright 1987 (128 pages, illustrated in color 
and black-and-white, $40.00). 
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Once numbering in the thousands, members of this religious 
sect were noted for their industry and craftsmanship, 
their practices of celibacy, equality, and segregation of the 
sexes, and their unusual and often startling form of worship. 


ignited a wildfire of disruption and religious fervor. 
Wright spoke with Mother Ann, as her followers 
called her, through the grates of his cell, and informed 
her of his “‘embarrassments.”’ ‘You will be delivered,” 
she told him. ‘“‘God will deliver you.’’? Although this 
seemed unlikely to Wright, the declaration ‘‘made a 
forcible impression upon his feelings.’? They spoke at 
length about the Revolution. Ann Lee taught him to 
“view the subject from a different light than what he 
had done, and convinced him that it was the providen- 
tial work of God to open the way for the Gospel.” 
Within a year, Wright was freed from prison and re- 
turned to his family, as Ann Lee predicted. He joined 
the Shakers and ‘‘continued faithful to the end of his 
days.”’ 
Text continues on page 30 


Shakerism—the most enduring religious experiment in 
America—is a faith that was known for the social, 
economic, and spiritual equality of its members, 

their practice of celibacy and segregation of the sexes, 
their striving for perfection in all that they did, and 
the ecstatic dancing by which they worshiped God. 
At the height of its strength, the Shaker movement 
numbered about six thousand members in nineteen 
villages from Maine to Kentucky. The Shaker women 
pictured opposite were from Canterbury, New 
Hampshire and Sabbathday Lake, Maine; the men 
above were members of the Hancock, Massachusetts 
Shaker village. (Although the Shakers opposed 
ornament and kept their walls bare of images, they 
had an inventive spirit and love of progress, and they 
enjoyed posing for photographs.) 
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Hearts 
to God 


For the Shakers, their 
unconventional worship was the 
fire in which worldliness, greed, 

and carnality were burned away and 
where pure contact with God and 
each other was forged. The 
spontaneous shaking that gave the 
sect its name was later transformed 
into ritualized, rehearsed dances 
with complicated steps and 
patterns. A sister (right) 
demonstrates two dance positions: 
“Quick march” and ‘‘Humility.”’ 
The only known photograph of a 
Shaker meeting (below) was taken 
at Sabbathday Lake, Maine, on 
September 20, 1885. Silence reigns 
today in a Sabbathday Lake 
meeting room (opposite). 
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The Shakers believed that by 
keeping their inner and outer 
lives in perfect order they were 
reflecting the perfect order of 
God’s kingdom. The practicing 
Shaker was held accountable to 
his religion when he stepped out 
of bed, when he dressed, when 
he ate, when he spoke, and when 
he worked. Worldly lusts were 
suppressed by rules: carnality was 
held at bay by a dress code that 
insured modesty, by a series of 
orders restricting the body’s 
movements and appetites, and by 


architectural designs that 
segregated the sexes. Unity was 
enforced by the requirement of 
obedience—the submission of the 
individual to the authority of 
God’s appointed leaders. 

On Sundays the Shakers 
danced to the honor of God. 
Their worship—in vivid contrast 
to the restrained order of their 
weekday lives—was an exuberant 
spectacle that veered 
unpredictably through many 
hours of the day. Formal dances 
could at any time break off into 


spontaneous displays of whirling, 
weeping, and shaking. Scathing 
or uplifting sermons were 
delivered extemporaneously by 
the elders, or by individual 
worshipers who were suddenly 
seized by the power of God and 
compelled to speak. Throngs of 
spectators—‘‘the world’s 
people’’—packed the little 
meetinghouses to be entertained, 
shocked, or inspired. No one 
who witnessed Shaker worship, 
whether horrified or enraptured, 
ever forgot it. 
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Sisters make maple candy at 
Canterbury, New Hampshire 
(right). This was a thriving industry 
at the Canterbury village, where 
the community cultivated one 
thousand maple trees for their 
sugar. Brother Alonzo Hollister 
(below) was the inventor of a 
vacuum pan evaporator used at 

. Sabbathday Lake, Maine, to dry 
herbs at low pressures and 
temperatures, thereby preserving 


_ their medicinal qualities. A visitor p ’ 
named Gail Borden made a fortune | pat So 
after he adapted the process to EEn 


make evaporated milk. A bedroom S 
at the Hancock, Massachusetts, ; ~ 
village (opposite) reflects the 
Shaker credo for architecture: “Do 
not be expensive or extravagant in 
your buildings, but modest and 
neat. For a lowly cottage, in order 
and cleanliness, is far more 
beautiful than a grand dwelling. ” 
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The peculiar grace of a Shaker 
chair is due to the fact that it was 
built by someone capable of 
believing that an angel might 
come and sit on it. 

Thomas Merton 


Work was also worship, an act of 
piety with the Shakers. It was 

the core of their day, the activity 
through which all religious 
principles could be practiced. 
Work provided a specific, daily 
opportunity to serve God by 
caring for what they did. 
Everything that was done, 
whether the crafting of a chair or 
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the sowing of a seed, was to be 
executed with attentive, diligent 
care. All labor was consecrated, 
and even the most menial tasks 
were willingly attended, as they 
were dignified in the service of 

God. 

The Shakers were carpenters, 
printers and beekeepers, bakers 
and merchants, chemists and 
architects. They carded and spun 
wool and cotton, hatcheled flax, 
wove towels, carpets, and 
spreads, and made fabric for 
their own clothing and bedding. 
They made bricks, cut stone, ran 
lumber mills, and built their 


villages from the foundations up. 
They sold wines and sauces and 
jellies, pickles and sausage, 
medicines and herbal remedies. 
And they were famous for their 
cloaks, oval boxes, and chairs. 
Most of all, the Shakers were 
farmers. An English traveler once 
wrote that he could always tell 
when he had come upon Shaker 
property ‘‘from the excellent 
improvements. Their fields, 
orchards, fences, cattle, etc., 
afford every proof of it, and in 
their extensive gardens all useful 
plants may be found, but for 
weeds, one might seek in vain.” 


Are you free as you are? Are you in any degree 
bound by your appetites, your passions, your 
self-will? Are you at all in bondage to the opinion 
of your neighbors, to the customs and notions of 
- society, however harmful or absurd? These do not 
trammel the true Shaker. 

Eldress Anna White, 1904 


THEY CALLED THEMSELVES the United Society of Be- 
lievers in Christ’s Second Appearing, but because of 
their ecstatic dancing the world called them Shakers. 

The Shakers were celibate, they did not marry or bear 
children, yet theirs is the most enduring religious experi- 
ment in American history. Seventy-five years before the 
emancipation of the slaves and one hundred fifty years 
before women began voting in America, the Shakers 
were practicing social, sexual, economic, and spiritual 
equality for all members. 

The Shakers were ordinary people who chose to give 
up their families, property, and worldly ties in order ‘‘to 
know, by daily experience, the peaceable nature of 
Christ’s kingdom.”’ In return, they were welcomed into 
“holy families’? where men and women lived as brother 
and sister, where all property was held in common, and 
where each participated in the rigorous daily task of 
transforming the earth into heaven. 

Shakerism was founded by Ann Lee, an illiterate En- 
glish factory worker. Guided by divine visions and signs, 
she and eight pilgrims came to America in 1774 to 
spread her gospel in the New World. 

At their height in 1840 more than six thousand believ- 
ers lived in nineteen communal villages from New En- 
gland to Ohio and Kentucky. Tales of their peaceful and 
prosperous lives impressed the world’s utopians. But 
Shaker aspirations were divine, not social or material. 
As millennialists, they were unified in the belief that 
Christ had come again, first in the person of Mother 
Ann and subsequently ‘‘in all in whom the Christ con- 
sciousness awakens.” It was therefore the duty of each 
believer to live purely in ‘‘the kingdom come” and to 
strive for perfection in everything he or she did. 

Work was the currency of their service. If the world 
was to be redeemed and restored to God, the Shakers 
would accomplish it by the dedicated labor of their 
hands. They believed that God dwelt in the details of 
their work and in the quality of their craftsmanship. All 
their devotion, which no longer went to family or home, 
was put into what they made. Their villages were metic- 
ulously constructed and maintained, their workshops 
were world renowned for reliable goods, and their gar- 
dens provided amply for their own needs, with plenty to 
spare for the poor. 

For more than two hundred vears Shakerism ran 
alongside American history, sometimes heralding things 
to come, usually reflecting trends, events, and ideals 
from a slightly different angle. The Shakers arrived in 
America on the eve of the Revolution, having left Eng- 
land in pursuit of freedom. They were gathered into 
order as a practicing religion in 1787, just as the new 
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United States found its form with the drafting of the 
Constitution. That same year Shaker women were offi- 
cially given equal rights, and in 1817 the Shakers’ south- 
ern societies freed the slaves belonging to members and 
began buying black believers out of slavery. 

The Shakers were suddenly appreciated as successful 
communitarians when Americans became interested in 
communities, as successful utopians when America 
hosted a hundred utopian experiments, as spiritualists 
when American parlors filled with mediums and with 
voices from other worlds. They invented hundreds of 
laborsaving devices from the clothespin to the circular 
saw, which they shared without patents (some of these 
machines launched brilliant industrial careers for the 
men who borrowed them), nor were they frightened of 
useful inventions. The New Hampshire Shakers owned 
one of the first cars in the state and rigged up electricity 
in their own village while the state capitol building was 
still burning gas. They were admired and derided, imi- 
tated for their successes and ridiculed for their eccentric- 
ities. And they are enduringly appreciated for their con- 
tribution to American crafts and architecture. 

Today fewer than a dozen Shakers still live in two, 
two-hundred-year-old villages in New Hampshire and 
Maine. To all appearances these are the last Shakers. 
But the living Shakers faithfully assert that their religion 
will never die. Mother Ann predicted that Shakerism 
would dwindle to as few members as a child could count 
on one hand, and then overcome all nations. ‘‘This is 
God’s work,” says Sister Mildred Barker, ‘‘and what 
could bring that to an end? Nothing that we humans, 
that mortals do.’’ 


If their principles are maintained and sustained by 
a practical life, it is destined eventually to 
overthrow all other religions. 

Thomas Jefferson, 1808 


There is no fear that this, or any other religious 

sect that is founded altogether on fanaticism and 

folly, will ever arrive at the smallest importance. 
James Fenimore Cooper, 1828 


TENS OF THOUSANDS of people have visited the 
Shakers over the years. Their impressions have differed 
vastly, depending on their expectations and on what as- 
pect of Shakerism they happened to encounter. Inevita- 
bly their understanding of Shakerism has been partial— 
limited in direct proportion to what they excluded from 
their view. 

Many people found Shaker life idyllic. They saw pris- 
tine and orderly villages with thousands of acres of 
land, barns full of healthy livestock, and fields burgeon- 
ing with grain. They saw workshops filled with gadgets 
and machinery that turned out a huge volume of sale- 
able goods valued for their craftsmanship and durabil- 
ity. They met men and women who lived comfortably, 
free of material want, free of poverty, crime, and loneli- 


SHAKER DINING ROOM AT PLEASANT HILL, KENTUCKY 
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“Unlike the mass of mankind, who live to make money, the 
Shakers soar above the level of all common vices and 
temptations, and from the height of their unselfish virtue, 
offer to the worn and wearied spirit a gift of peace and a 

place of rest.” Hepworth Dixon, 1867 


ness. They saw sisters in plain dresses and white caps, 
talking and laughing quietly among themselves as they 
did dozens of varied and interesting chores. They saw 
brothers in broad-brimmed Shaker hats working hard in 
clothes that were washed and mended for them, eating 
well at tables offering food as plentiful as it was nutri- 
tious, being nursed when they were sick, and living free 
of the uncertainty and burden of supporting a family. 

Commonest were the observers who came only on 
Sunday and knew nothing more of the Shakers than 
their notorious worship. In the meetinghouse all rever- 
ence for order was suspended and the Shakers danced, 
sang spontaneously, and prayed with unregulated ardor. 
The shuffling dances that sometimes broke out into wild 
individual displays horrified visitors to the point of 
causing some to faint. At times worshipers were seized 
with ‘‘the power of God’’ as they spoke in tongues or 
were even hurled, limbs twitching, across the room. 
Fanny Appleton Longfellow described Shaker worship 
as “‘unearthly, revolting, oppressive and bewildering.”’ 

Charles Dickens, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and Presidents Jefferson, Jackson, and Mon- 
roe all commented on the Shakers. For the most part 
they were favorably impressed, though the common at- 
titude among notable men was that the Shakers’ ‘‘ridic- 
ulous religious practices” degraded an otherwise exem- 
plary life. Leo Tolstoy thought that the Shakers could 
conquer the world if not for their spiritualism. Friedrich 
Engels based his confidence in communism on the 
Shakers’ example, but he wanted to isolate their social 
success from the ‘‘religious humbug.”’ 

A very few observers understood what the Shakers 
already knew: what met the eye was only the image of a 
life with a much deeper purpose. Behind the idyllic set- 
ting there was a spiritual intent, behind every indication 
of prosperity there was a sacrifice, behind every free- 
dom there was a submission. At the core of Shakerism 
stood the belief that the elevation of the spirit was possi- 
ble only through the discipline of its opposite, the flesh. 
Daily life was governed by rituals that restricted the 
body in the hope of freeing the spirit. Relations between 
the sexes were regulated down to the most minute de- 
tails. Individual rights were subject to the absolute au- 
thority of two elders and two eldresses. Obedience to 
them was viewed as an opportunity for Believers to be 
free of their own passions and appetites. The Shakers’ 
fruitful labor aimed not for products or profit but for 
perfection. Craftsmen could not sign their work, and 
jobs were frequently rotated lest Believers forget that 
their labors were in service to God. Even in their beauti- 
ful architecture, form followed function. Every building 


was designed to be simple, useful, and sound. In con- 
trast, dancing was the Shakers’ joy, a “‘spiritual inspira- 
tion’’ earned by sacrificing the ordinary pleasures of 
men. It was the union with God and with each other that 
they had paid for during a week of discipline and denial. 

The parts of Shakerism are inseparable from the 
whole. A way of life that was remarkably sane could 
look fanatical and frightening when its elements were 
isolated from each other. But precisely those parts that 
observers wanted to subtract were responsible for the 
parts that were held up and admired. The Shakers are 
enduringly fascinating for their original and successful 
social order, their industriousness and beautiful prod- 
ucts, their benevolence and joyfulness. But to ignore the 
essential religious purpose, and the celibacy and dance 
that were the heart of its practice, is to misunderstand 
the Shakers. 

The Shakers embodied their spirit in form. They be- 
lieved that through their labors the world around them 
could be perfected and thus redeemed, and so their 
strivings toward holiness, their gestures toward God, 
were enacted with their hands. The Shakers dedicated 
their hearts to God by putting their hands to work. The 
things that they made don’t simply represent but actu- 
ally are their religion in practice. And so firsthand expe- 
riences and impressions of these people are still avail- 
able, through the things that they have left behind. 

Shakerism can be seen by carefully looking—at build- 
ings and faces, at the light as it falls across a hallway. In 
ten thousand artifacts, what has passed is still visible. In 
thousands of photographic images, evidence of the 
Shakers’ genuine aspirations is available to the discern- 
ing eye. In villages as they now stand, a true understand- 
ing of Shakerism is available, in direct proportion to 
one’s observations. 


‘Tis a gift to be simple, ‘tis a gift to be free, 

‘Tis a gift to come down where we ought to be, 
And when we find ourselves in the place just right, 
We’ll be in the valley of love and delight. 


When true simplicity is gained, 

To bow and to bend we’ll not be ashamed; 

To turn, turn, will be our delight, 

Till by turning, turning, we come round right. 
Shaker hymn + 


Amy Stechler Burns and Ken Burns are award-winning docu- 
mentary filmmakers whose films include The Shakers: Hands 
to Work, Hearts to God; Brooklyn Bridge; Huey Long; and 
Statue of Liberty. 


ROUND SHAKER BARN AT HANCOCK, MASSACHUSETTS, DESIGNED FOR ECONOMY OF LABOR (ONE FARMER COULD STAND IN THE MIDDLE AND FEED A WHOLE HERD OF CATTLE IN A FEW STEPS) 3 3 
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Sport in America 


This year marks the one hundredth anniversary of golf as an 
organized competitive sport in the United States. 
Impetus for the game came from a Yonkers businessman with 
six imported clubs, a meadow, and time on his hands. 


In John Reid’s 
Cow Pasture 


by Kathleen Doyle 


O ELEGANT CLUBHOUSES or lush golf courses 
N with scientifically bred turf. No golf carts or 

televised coverage of tournaments offering 
multimillion-dollar purses. The year was 1888, and in 
` John Reid’s cow pasture in Yonkers, New York, a half- 
dozen men were trying their hand at a game then still 
obscure in America—golf. 

Reid, a financially successful businessman, had as a 
young man emigrated from Dunfermline, Scotland, to 
the United States. He subsequently became a top execu- 
tive at the J.L. Mott Iron Works in Mott Haven, New 
York, and by 1880 had achieved a level of financial secu- 
rity that enabled him to devote much of his time to lei- 
sure pursuits such as shooting, hunting, and tennis. 

Although golf had been a favorite sport in Scotland, 
Reid had never taken it up there. But, in 1887, when the 
wealthy executive began looking for another diversion, 
he recalled the game’s popularity. (Golf dates back at 
least to the fifteenth century in Scotland, and that na- 
tion is regarded as the birthplace of the game as it is 
played today.) Reid asked his friend Robert Lockhart, a 
fellow native of Dunfermline and a Yonkers linen mer- 
chant whose business took him to the British Isles twice 
a year, to buy a set of golf clubs and some golf balls for 
him. 

Lockhart, a golf fanatic himself, was glad to oblige 
his friend. During his business trip in 1887 he bought the 
requested golf supplies—twenty-four ‘‘feathery- 
centered” gutta percha balls; three woods: driver, 
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brassie, and spoon; and three irons: cleek, sand-iron, 
and putter—from the most famous golf professional of 
the time, old Tom Morris of St. Andrews in Scotland. 
(The golf clubs Lockhart bought had hickory shafts; not 
until the 1930s were steel-shafted golf clubs widely 
used.) Lockhart had the equipment shipped to his home 
before returning to his business concerns and, eventu- 
ally, to the United States. 

When Reid’s clubs arrived, Lockhart, who had once 
been arrested for hitting a golf ball around the sheep 
pasture in Central Park, tried out the new equipment by 
hitting a few on an empty lot near Seventy-Second 
Street and Hudson. Finding nothing wrong with the 
clubs, if not his technique, Lockhart gave them to Reid. 

Prompted by unseasonably warm February weather 
on Washington’s Birthday, 1888, Reid decided to try the 
clubs out for himself. He called together several of his 
sports-minded friends, and they met on his cow pasture 
where three short holes, only about a hundred yards 
long, were laid out across the hilly ground. Using the 
head of an iron, the budding golfers dug makeshift cups 
(holes) out of the sod. With only six clubs available— 
several less than the usual fourteen today’s golfers 
carry—there weren’t enough for everyone, so John B. 
Upham was selected to play this first game of golf with 
Reid. 

The golfers didn’t keep score that morning, but both 
players and spectators alike thought the sport was such 
great fun that many of them immediately ordered their 
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own sets of clubs. Unfortunately, further play had to be 
postponed because of severe winter weather that cli- 
maxed in the March 12 blizzard, the worst in New 
York’s history. [See March 1988 issue of American His- 
tory Illustrated). 

April brought warmer weather and, to the delight of 
Reid’s circle of friends, more golf. So many people soon 
began playing the game that these golf enthusiasts 
sought a larger course. Thirty acres of suitable land 
were found near the northeast corner of Broadway and 
Shonnard, and the golfers moved their game there. 

Six holes, three more than at the original course, were 
laid out. The greens were round, about twelve feet in 
diameter, and were not much less bumpy than other ar- 
eas of the cow pasture-turned-golf course. But Reid and 
his fellow sportsmen—Upham, Harry Holbrook, 
Kingman H. Putnam, and Henry Tallmadge—enjoyed 
their rough version of golf even if their course was far 
below the standard of Scottish links. In fact, the pasture 
land was so overrun with golfers during spring and au- 
tumn that ‘‘any cow who craved a little meadow grass 
had to do her grazing at night.’’ Even the advent of hot, 
steamy weather did not discourage the players; Reid and 
his friends golfed throughout the summer, refreshed at 
course’s end by what was probably the first nineteenth 
hole: Reid set up a table where a servant handed out 
glasses of ice water. 

The two sons of Harry Holbrook, one of Reid’s golf 
intimates, caddied for the Yonkers golf enthusiasts. 


In what is believed to be the earliest photograph 
showing the game of golf in America, pioneer 
enthusiasts putt on a primitive green at the St. 
Andrew’s Golf Club in Yonkers, New York. The 
foursome are (from left to right), Harry Holbrook, 
whose two sons are the caddies; Alexander P W. 
Kinnan; John B. Upham; and John Reid. The St. 
Andrew’s club, founded in 1888 by Reid, Upham, and 
several others, is regarded as the first golf club in 
America dedicated to propagating interest in golf as 
an organized, competitive sport. 


“No bags were used, and but one gutta ball was carried 
by each player,” one of the sons has said of those pio- 
neer golf days. “I think the name of the ball was 
‘Eclipse.’ They cost thirty-five cents each, and when one 
was lost St. Andrews [sic] Golf Club declared a morato- 
rium until it was found. The clubs cost from $2 to $2.50 
each. When one was broken, it was necessary to send to 
Scotland for the head, or shaft, as the case might be. 
The caddie fee was twenty-five cents per round.” 
With the onset of winter, Reid and his friends had to 
set aside their clubs, though not their plans for continu- 
ing golf outings at the first hint of spring. Reid held a 
dinner for his fellow golfers on November 14, 1888, at 
which the golfers discussed the best means of propagat- 
ing interest in their sport. Reid said he believed they 
should form an organization. There were certain advan- 
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tages to conducting business, even sport, in a more for- 
mal manner than they had the previous season, he 
noted. 

All in attendance—Upham, Holbrook, Putnam, 
Tallmadge, among others—agreed to found a club and 
then set about electing officers. Reid was unanimously 
elected president, Upham was chosen secretary- 
treasurer, and the other three members of the group 
were to constitute the board of governors. Lockhart, 
who had imported the equipment that had first made 
their sport possible, was named the club’s first active 
member. 

Selecting a name for the club was easy; they all 
wanted to call it the St. Andrew’s Golf Club, after the 
generally recognized (now disputed) first Old World 
home of the game in Scotland. So ended the meeting 
that established what many consider to be the first per- 
manent golf club in America dedicated to propagating 
interest in golf as an organized competitive sport. 


T HE ST. ANDREW’S CLUB was to remain constant, but 
its site was not. Over the next several seasons the 
club’s membership rose to thirteen, occasionally 
prompting one of the golfers to complain that the six- 
hole course on the Yonkers meadows was too crowded. 
No move was planned, however, until the City of 
Yonkers decided to lengthen the north end of Palisade 
Avenue—right through the St. Andrew’s golf course. 
And so, in April 1892, the portable clubhouse (a tent) 
was moved a quarter-mile north to a thirty-four-acre ap- 
ple orchard where six holes had been laid. The club- 
house was set up near the first tee and a large, shade- 
giving apple tree was selected as the site for the new 
nineteenth hole. 

On this new course the St. Andrew’s members en- 
countered a unique set of golfing challenges. Towering 
apple trees, abundant in the orchard, made it necessary 
for the golfers to develop quick-rising approach shots 
that could clear the highest branches. Because of these 
unusual hazards on their new course, the St. Andrew’s 
club members were nicknamed the ‘‘Apple Tree Gang.”’ 
They were developing a new style, one that required 
them to make about two-thirds of their shots with the 
niblick or lofter (pitching wedge). 

The course became so renowned for these natural 
hazards that courses featuring tall trees became associ- 


John Reid, referred to as “‘the father of American 
golf,” took up the game after his business success left 
him with time to pursue leisure activities. He imported 
from Scotland a set of golf clubs and some balls, and 
on Washington’s Birthday in 1888 introduced his 
Yonkers, New York friends to the sport. The game 
achieved immediate popularity, and at a dinner held at 
his home the following November, Reid proposed that 
the golfers found a club. They agreed, calling it the 
St. Andrew’s Golf Club after the generally recognized 
(but now disputed) first Old World home of the game. 


ated with the American version of the game. When an- 
other golf club was laid out on the far end of Long Is- 
land at Southampton in 1891, a visitor familiar with the 
St. Andrew’s club’s apple orchard course remarked that 
the new course at Shinnecock Hills was not a true test of 
golf because it lacked the essential challenge of apple 
trees. 

The Shinnecock Hills Club (site of the 1986 U.S. 
Open) was built on ground more suitable, in the Old 
World sense, for golf. The twelve-hole course was laid 
out by Willie Dunn, the Royal Montreal Club’s golf 
professional. (This Canadian club, the first in North 
America, had been organized in 1873.) 

Dunn had been designing an eighteen-hole course at 
Biarritz in France when three affluent Americans, Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt, Edward S. Mead, and Duncan Cry- 
der, asked to see how a professional played this game of 
golf they’d heard so much about. Impressed by the chal- 
lenging course and Dunn’s game, the three men asked 
the Scotsman to lay out a course for them in Southamp- 
ton on Long Island after his commitments in France 
were complete. 

Dunn arrived in America in March 1891 and began 
transforming four thousand acres along Great Peconic 
Bay into a golf course. By June, Shinnecock Hills was 
open, and, with forty-four members buying from one to 
ten $100 shares in the club, it became the first incorpo- 
rated golf club in the United States. As membership in- 
creased and the game grew in popularity among the 
Southampton set, famed architect Stanford White was 
contracted to design the clubhouse that Harper’s New 
Monthly magazine called in 1897 ‘‘one of the best- 
appointed club-houses in this country.’’ The Shinnecock 
Hills club has yet another distinguishing characteristic: 
it was the first club to esfablish a waiting list for mem- 
bership. 

Soon after Shinnecock Hills was founded the game 
caught on in Boston, but not until two years later was a 
golf course laid out on the grounds of The Country 
Club, Brookline, Massachusetts. Meanwhile the game 
had travelled to several other country club centers, with 
links established in quick succession at, among others, 
Tuxedo Golf Club, Tuxedo Park, New York; Newport 
Golf Club, Newport, Rhode Island; Middlesboro Golf 
Club, Middlesboro, Kentucky; Philadelphia Country 
Club, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Chicago Golf Club, 
Wheaton, Illinois; and at the Essex County Country 
Club, Manchester, Massachusetts. 

Envying the longer courses of which some of these 
clubs boasted, and tiring of crowded conditions caused 
by an increase in membership at the St. Andrew’s club, 
younger members such as Tallmadge proposed moving 
the Yonkers club to a location that would allow for at 
least nine holes. Despite Reid’s objections to expansion, 
a committee was chosen to search for a larger tract. 
Soon an ideal site was discovered about three miles 
away at the Odell Farm at Grey Oaks. In about three 
days a nine-hole course was laid out over the steep, un- 
even ground. Besides the three extra holes, the members 


were also afforded, after the renovation of the Odell 
farmhouse, their first real clubhouse and locker room. 
On May 11, 1894, the twenty-member St. Andrew’s club 
made its third move in six years. 

Although Grey Oaks was not to be the final destina- 
tion of the St. Andrew’s Golf Club, at this site the club 
made its most significant gains in membership. New 
York businessmen were able to reach Grey Oaks easily 
by train, and the fame of Andrew Carnegie and Sir Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle, both of whom frequented St. An- 
drew’s, did much to promote the club. 

Unlike the Shinnecock Hills club, the St. Andrew’s 
Golf Club prohibited women from becoming members. 
But Reid’s club did follow the lead of Shinnecock and 
Newport in encouraging the wearing of fancy golf togs. 
The appropriate attire for a St. Andrew’s man, besides 
the required red coat with bright brass buttons, was a 
blue checked cap and matching waistcoat, a winged col- 
lar, gray knickers and gaiters, and plaid stockings. 


EANWHILE, GOLF’S POPULARITY was spreading 

throughout the nation. As a result, a rivalry be- 
gan to develop between golfers from the West, particu- 
larly the rich, domineering, stubborn, temperamental 
Charles Blair Macdonald of Chicago, and golfers from 
the East. After Macdonald lost two major tourna- 
ments—one at the Newport club in September 1894 and 
another at the St. Andrew’s club in October 1894—he 
refused to accept the designation of either Laurence 
Stoddart, winner of the St. Andrew’s tournament or of 
the Newport winner, W.G. Lawrence, as national cham- 
pion. The articulate Macdonald argued that there could 
be no consensus as to a champion unless all the nation’s 
clubs agreed or unless an official, national organization 
sponsored a championship contest. 

Tallmadge, along with Theodore Havemeyer of New- 
port and Laurence Curtis of The Country Club, 
Brookline, Massachusetts, feared that Macdonald’s 
protestations would cause an irreparable rift among the 
nation’s golfers. They resolved that a governing body 
was needed to settle golfing controversies and to write 
binding rules for golfers. Tallmadge contacted the offi- 
cials of what he and the other two men felt were then the 
five leading clubs: St. Andrew’s, Shinnecock Hills, 
Newport, Chicago, and The Country Club, Brookline. 
Each club was asked to send two representatives to a 
meeting Tallmadge would hold in New York to found a 
national organization to govern American golf. 

The clubs accepted Tallmadge’s call and the dele- 
gates—Reid and Tallmadge, St. Andrew’s; Havemeyer 
and Winthrop Rutherford, Newport; Curtis and Samuel 
Sears, Brookline; Macdonald and Arthur Ryerson, Chi- 
cago; and Samuel Parrish, Shinnecock Hills (the other 
delegate was unable to attend)—met at the Calumet 
Club on December 22, 1894. They agreed to form the 
Amateur Golf Association of America (later the organi- 
zation was renamed the United States Golf Association 
[USGA] when it became involved with professional golf 
also) and opened membership to other clubs as well. 
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The association’s goal was to ‘‘promote the interests of 
the game of golf, to promulgate a code of rules for the 
game, to hold annual meetings at which competitions 
shall be conducted for the amateur and open champion- 
ships in the United States.’’ 

Elections for officers were then held, and although 
Reid was nominated for the presidency, the lot fell to 
Havemeyer. Curtis was largely responsible for Have- 
meyer’s victory; he had persuaded a majority of the del- 
egates that golf would benefit from the influence and 
affluence of Havemeyer, the ‘‘Sugar King.’’ Curtis 
proved correct; during the association’s infant years 
Havemeyer paid any bills the organization couldn’t 
cover. 

Other members of the association’s first executive 
committee were Curtis, vice president; Macdonald, sec- 
ond vice president; Tallmadge, secretary; and Parrish, 
treasurer. 

In 1895, the association sponsored its first three 
yearly championships—the men’s amateur, the men’s 
open, and the women’s amateur. The first of these con- 
tests, the men’s amateur, was held at Newport in Octo- 
ber. Macdonald won the thirty-six-hole match-play final 
by 12 and 11, defeating Charles E. Sands and winning a 
$1,000 trophy Havemeyer had donated. British pro 
Horace Rawlins won the U.S. Open championship held 
the next day on the same course. At age nineteen he 
was—and remains—the youngest player ever to win that 
title. 

The following month, the first women’s amateur con- 
test sponsored by the USGA was held at the Meadow 
Brook course in Hempstead, New York. Mrs. Charles B. 
Brown shot a 132 in the stroke-play event, defeating 
twelve other competitors to win the title. But by the turn 
of the century women would better their scores. Sixteen- 
year-old Beatrix Hoyt, who could play in the eighties 
range, won the U.S. Women’s Championship the year 
after Mrs. Brown. 

An initial project of the USGA was to establish the 
rules of the game. Reid and Macdonald voiced their 
preference for the rules of the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club of St. Andrews in Scotland, and opposed any vari- 
ations. A majority of the R & A rules were adopted with 
just a few variations for the Americans. Golf was to be 
played much as it was in Britain. 

By 1896 clubs listed as USGA members numbered 


In 1900 British golfer Harry Vardon, considered at 
that time to be the world’s greatest golfer, made a 
tour of the United States. His trip was sponsored by 
the A.G. Spalding Company to promote its new golf 
ball, the “Vardon Flyer.’’ During his visit Vardon 
played numerous exhibition matches and won the fifth 
annual U.S. Open Championship at the Chicago club, 
finishing nine strokes ahead of the field. Vardon was 
an accomplished stylist, playing golf so well he made 
it look easy, inspiring many Americans who saw him 
to take up the game. 


sixty, with applications for twenty-five others being con- 
sidered. And, in October 1897, Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine reported that [t]hroughout the more populous 
of the Eastern States nearly every town with any preten- 
sions to modern progression has its golf, while private 
courses are frequent in the sections where large country 
estates obtain. .. . As to the number [of golf courses] 
within a twenty-mile radius of New York I should not 
care to venture even a guess.”’ 

The establishment of public courses such as those at 
Franklin Park, Boston and at Van Cortlandt Park, New 
York was further evidence of golf’s increased popularity 
by 1897. There, for a small fee, the golf enthusiast who 
could not afford to join a private club could still play his 
game. — 

With all the growing interest in golf, the pioneer 
American club, St. Andrew’s, continued to thrive. The 
club’s membership limit was raised to four hundred by 
1897, with the prospect of raising it another hundred 
when the club acquired new, larger quarters. The St. 
Andrew’s Golf Club moved in August 1897 to a site in 
Mount Hope (Hastings-on-Hudson today) where there 
was room for eighteen holes. 

About this time Reid resigned as the club’s president, 
although. he and his two sons remained avid golf enthu- 
siasts. His son John, a Yale College student, went on to 
win the Intercollegiate Golf Championship in 1898. 

Despite golf’s epidemic spread throughout the coun- 
try, the sport was not a truly popular one in the United 
States until 1913 when American amateur golfer Francis 
Ouimet, a former caddie, electrified Americans and 
stimulated interest in the game by defeating two famous 
British professionals, Harry Vardon and Ted Ray, in the 
U.S. Open Championship. 

Vardon, one of golf’s all-time greats, had himself 
done much to popularize golf in the United States 
through his tour of the country in 1900. During the tour, 
sponsored by the Spalding Company to promote its new 
golf ball, the ‘‘“Vardon Flyer,’’ he won the U.S. Open 
Championship at the Chicago Club in Wheaton, Illi- 
nois. Vardon could strike the ball squarely from any lie, 
launching it high before it floated to the green where it 
landed with little further rolling. His iron shots picked 
the ball cleanly from the grass without taking much of a 
divot. Vardon, with his smooth, unforced swing, made 
golf look effortless, and his amazingly accurate long 
game and graceful form impelled many Americans who 


A woman in a man’s game—Most early golfers in 
America didn’t mind pretty women adorning their 
clubhouse porches but they didn’t want them playing 
golf and crowding the courses. To prevent women 
from playing, the men adopted restrictive club rules 
and, among other stratagems, propagated the myth 
that playing golf developed unattractive muscles in 
women. Those chauvinistic tactics didn’t stop some 
independent-minded women (like the one at right) 
from taking up the game. 
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An American Improves the Golf Ball 


An important American contribution to the devel- 
opment of golf was the invention of the rubber- 
cored ball. Before 1848 golf balls, also called 
“‘featheries,’’ were small leather spheres stuffed 
with boiled goose feathers. 

To make the balls, the leather, usually bullhide or 
horsehide, was cut into three or four lobe-shaped 
pieces and soaked in alum solution. The strips were 
then sewn together with waxed thread, leaving a 
quarter-inch hole through which the feathers 
(about as many as would fit in a top hat) 
were inserted by means of a stuffing iron 
_ or awl set in a piece of wood. The 
ballmaker would press this against his 
chest to apply more pressure. The 
hole was then stitched and the ball 
left to dry. 

The expansion of the feathers and the 
contraction of the leather produced a 
hard, solid sphere that was waterproofed by 
rubbing with oil and then scoured with white chalk 
to increase visibility. The method was slow—one 
man could make only about four balls a day—and 
so the balls were relatively expensive. 

In 1848, golf balls with gutta percha covers were 
introduced. (Gutta percha is a rubber-like resin 
from Malayan trees of the sapodilla family that co- 
agulates upon exposure to the air.) The first 
‘“gutty” ball was made by a Briton, Robert Adams 
Patterson, in 1845. From a stick of gutta percha 
about an inch-and-a-half in diameter, pieces were 
sliced off and then soaked in warm water. The mate- 


rial was then shaped into spheres. Most of the 
first balls were smooth, but golfers soon discovered 
that old balls that had marks on them from use flew 
better than new ones, and so manufacturers inten- 
tionally began to mark them. Later the small end of 
a hammer was used to ‘‘dimple’’ the cover; golf 
balls have had some form of marking ever since. 

An American golfer, Coburn Haskell from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was not satisfied with the gutta 

ball’s performance and often considered 

how a better ball could be made. One day 

in 1898 he visited the Goodrich Rubber 

Company in Akron, Ohio, where a 

friend, Bertram Work, was a top ex- 

ecutive. While Haskell waited for his 

friend he toured the plant and noticed 

some narrow rubber stripping. This 

material gave him the idea that a better 

golf ball might be manufactured by wrap- 

ping rubber strips around a rubber core and 

then covering the sphere with a thin sheath of 
molded gutta percha painted white. 

With help from Work, Haskell worked out the 
engineering for the new ball. The difficulty of 
evenly winding the strips around the rubber core 
was solved by a machine built by John Gammeter, 
an employee of the company. At first the rubber- 
cored balls were inclined to ‘‘duck’’ in flight, but 
this was rectified by impressing the cover with 
deeper bramble markings. Later, balata (non- 
elastic, rubberlike gum from a tropical American 
tree) was used for golf ball covers. x 
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A Museum of Golf History 


The United States Golf Association’s Golf House in 
Far Hills, New Jersey, contains a museum of arti- 
facts tracing the sport’s history. 

Clubs and balls from the three distinct eras of the 
game’s development—the feather ball, gutta 
percha, and rubber-cored ball periods—are exhib- 
ited along with paintings of golfers, golf scenes, and 
memorable players of the game—John Reid, Gene 
Sarazen, Ben Hogan, Walter Hagen, Arnold 
Palmer, and Walter Travis, among others. 

Photographs and charter papers of the first golf 
clubs to join the United States Golf Association 
(USGA), the original constitution and bylaws of the 
organization, and international trophies won by 
U.S. teams are displayed in the entrance hall. 

On the museum’s second floor is an exhibit de- 
voted to golf from 1945 to the present. A highlight 
of this display is the ‘‘Moon Club’’ that astronaut 


Alan B. Shepard, Jr., used to hit a golf ball on the 
moon in 1971. There are photos of golf champions 
as well as displays of clubs once belonging to them. 
(Winners of USGA championships traditionally do- 
nate clubs for display.) 

Since 1920 the USGA has been a leader in golf 
course turfgrass research, and the Golf House in- 
cludes an exhibit on golf course architecture and 
turf maintenance. 

Golf House is located on Liberty Corner Road 
(New Jersey Route 512) in Far Hills, New Jersey. 
Hours are Monday through Friday, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
Saturday and Sunday, 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. Golf House 
is closed on New Year’s Day, Easter, Thanksgiving, 
and Christmas. 

For more information write USGA Golf House, 
Far Hills, New Jersey 07931, or telephone 201-234- 
2300. * 
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watched him to take up the sport, spawning yet another 
_ golf boom in the United States. 


Ae THE FOUNDING of the St. Andrew’s club 
in 1888 marked the beginning of golf as an orga- 
nized competitive sport in the United States, a form of 
golf was played in America long before Reid’s outings 
in his cow pasture. The first documented mention of 
golf in America is an ordinance passed by officials of 
Fort Orange (now Albany), New York, on December 10, 
1659: ‘‘Commissary and Commissaries of Fort Orange 
and Village of Beverwck [sic], having heard divers [sic] 
complaints from the Burghers of this place against play- 
ing at Golf along the streets . . . their Worships. . . for- 
bid all persons playing Golf in the streets, on pain of 
forfeiting 25 florins for each person who shall be found 
doing so.” 

Another reference to golf is made in an advertisement 
in the April 21, 1779 issue of Rivington’s Royal Gazette. 
James Rivington, the King’s printer in New York, was 
also a merchant and an importer who sometimes dealt in 
sporting goods. Although no one knows what kind of 
response the ad generated, it suggests that golf was a 
popular pastime there, probably among the Scottish of- 
ficers billeted in New York during the Revolutionary 
War: ‘‘To the GOLF PLAYERS. . . The Season for this 
pleasant and healthy Exercise now advancing, Gentle- 
men may be furnished with excellent CLUBS and the 
veritable Caledonian BALLS, by enquiring at the 
Printer’s.’’ 

Other mentions of golf appeared in Charleston, 
South Carolina and Savannah, Georgia newspapers. Be- 
ginning in 1788 the Charleston City Gazette ran meeting 
notices for the South Carolina Golf Club. Typical no- 
tices often read as follows: ‘‘Anniversary [meeting] of 
the South Carolina GOLF CLUB Will be held at Wil- 
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“One of the best-appointed club-houses in this 
country,” was Harper’s New Monthly Magazine’s 
assessment of the Shinnecock Hills clubhouse in 1897. 
The Shinnecock club, established in 1891 and the first 
golf club on Long Island, limited its membership to 
those in the Southampton area who had the 
appropriate social credentials. 


liams Coffie House on Thursday, the 29th instant, 
where the members are requested to attend at two 
o’clock precisely, that the business of the Club may be 
transacted before dinner. (20th September 1791).’’ Both 
this club and the one in Savannah were probably pri- 
marily social in nature. There is no evidence that their 
members actually played the sport. 

Yet another site has recently been touted as the first 
golf course and club in the United States. Some histo- 
rians argue that the Foxburg Country Club, Foxburg, 
Pennsylvania, was organized in 1887 through the inter- 
est and influence of Joseph Mickle Fox, a Philadelphian 
who resided in Foxburg during the summer. Even if the 
claim is valid, however, one can argue that the Foxburg 
club did not have the St. Andrew’s club’s far-reaching 
effects of fostering interest in golf and orgenizing it as a 
competitive sport in America. 


E VEN THOUGH ORGANIZED GOLF got a relatively late 
start in the United States, Americans have made 
important contributions to the game’s development. 
The first and most important of these was the invention 
of the rubber-cored ball. Before 1848, golf balls, also 
called ‘‘featheries,’’ were small leather spheres stuffed 
with boiled goose feathers [see sidebar on page 40]. In 
1848, golf balls with gutta percha covers were intro- 

Continued on page 45 
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RYING TO DETERMINE who in- 

vented the ice cream cone is 
like trying to eat a sundae 

with chopsticks. Many are the 
claimants to that great honor, and 
the evidence is elusive and slippery. 
Culinary antiquarians largely 
agree that the American twist to the 
frozen treat was introduced at the 
1904 St. Louis Exposition, also 
called the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition. The story goes this way: an 
ice cream vendor runs out of dishes. 
His stand happens to be next to a 
waffle seller, who astutely sizes up 
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the dilemma, and suggests that a 
rolled waffle will work as a substi- 
tute container. The buyers love it, 
and dessert food history is made. 

But the identity of that ingenious 
waffle man is debatable. No less a 
group of experts than the august In- 
ternational Ice Cream Association 
(IICA) has probed the question. The 
organization’s research has resulted 
in its naming Ernest A. Hamwi, a 
Syrian immigrant who reached St. 
Louis in 1903, as the originator of 
the ice cream cone. 

Hamwi, so this version holds, set 


up a stand at the fair to dispense a 
highly caloric treat called ‘‘zala- 
bia,” described by the IICA as “ʻa 
crisp wafer-like pastry baked on a 
flat waffle iron and served with 
sugar or other sweets.” A rolled za- 
labia then, not exactly a waffle, was 
proffered by Hamwi as an edible 
dish. The delectable notion became 
touted as the ‘‘World’s Fair Cornu- 
copia,” and Hamwi, realizing the 
value of his inspiration, left the za- 
labia trade to become a cone mogul. 
He helped develop the Cornucopia 
Waffle Company and then, in 1910, 


Evidence points to St. Louis as the birthplace 
of this delectable treat, but the identity of the person who 
originated it remains a matter of debate. 


he founded the Missouri Cone Com- 
pany. 

All this sounds plausible, but a 
Norfolk, Virginia restauranteur 
contends it is but a partial truth. Al 
Doumar claims his father Abe in- 
vented the ice cream cone at the fair 
of 1904. 

Al’s story relates that his father, 
an immigrant from Lebanon, sold 
souvenirs in a section of the exposi- 
tion called the ‘‘Old City of Jerusa- 
lem.’’ In his homeland, it seems, 
Abe had long been familiar with the 
custom of rolling a piece of flat 


by Joseph Gustaitis 


middle-eastern pita bread into a 
cone and then spooning jam into it. 
The toasting waffles he saw at the 
1904 exposition gave Abe the idea to 
perform a similar stunt with ice 
cream. He suggested it to Hamwi, 
who, according to Al, was so 
pleased that he gave Doumar a waf- 
fle iron to take back to his home in 
New Jersey after the fair closed. A 
year later, the bathers at Coney Is- 
land were enjoying Doumar’s con- 
coction. 

Al Doumar has one very weighty 
piece of evidence to back his father’s 


claim; in front of Doumar’s barbe- 
cue restaurant and drive-in on the 
corner of 20th and Monticello in 
Norfolk sits the cone-making ma- 
chine Abe had specially made in a 
New Jersey foundry shortly after 
the fair. It still works, and when the 
mood strikes, Abe fires it up, work- 
ing it like a virtuoso. He scoops bat- 
ter onto one of the three sliding cast- 
iron griddles, flips over the second, 
and from the third scrapes a’ fin- 
ished vanilla-scented waffle that he 
quickly rolls around a wooden cone 
mold before depositing it in a rack 
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to cool. Abe’s batter recipe is a fam- 
ily secret, and if this is how the orig- 
inal cornucopias tasted, it’s no won- 
der they were a hit. In any taste test, 
today’s store-bought cones would 
seem bland in comparison to those 
made by the Doumar recipe. 

But, as if Al’s tale hasn’t compli- 
cated matters enough, there are even 
more contenders for the honor of 
ice cream cone inventor. David 
Avayou, a Turk who owned ice 
cream shops in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, claimed, up to the day he 
died in 1965, that he had invented 
the.cone at the 1904 fair. He said he 
had adapted the idea of selling ice 
cream in paper cones, which he had 

_ seen done in France. 

More recently, a book about 
women inventors, Mothers of In- 
vention, written by Ethlie Ann Vare 
and Greg Ptacek, has argued that 
the cone was invented by a St. Louis 
woman. According to this version, a 
salesman named Charles Menches 
gave his woman friend an ice cream 
sandwich and a bouquet of flowers. 
She found it impossible to hold 
both, so, the authors claim, ‘‘she 
took the biscuit from the top of the 
ice cream sandwich and wrapped it 
around the flowers as a makeshift 
vase. She took the other half of the 
cookie wafer and wrapped it around 
the ice cream, to keep it from drop- 
ping on her dress.’’ Menches told 
Doumar, Doumar told Hamwi, and, 
well . . . so the confusion goes. 


ERHAPS THE BEST PLACE to leave 

the controversy is with the the- 
ories of that indefatigable ice cream 
researcher, Paul Dickson, author of 
The Great American Ice Cream 
Book (1978). Dickson has ascer- 
tained that there were at least fifty 
ice cream stalls at the fair and al- 
most as many waffle vendors. So, as 
he says, ‘‘it is conceivable that his- 
toric marriages of waffle and ice 
cream occurred independently at 
several spots on the grounds.’’ 


And at that point the debate. 


might have ended, except for Italo 
Marchiony. Unfortunately for all 
the rival claimants at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, there is unde- 
niable proof that Marchiony had 
applied for—and been granted—a 
patent for an ice cream cone mold 
well before the fair opened. In fact, 
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he said he had been making ice 
cream cones since 1896, and there’s 
no reason to dispute him. But au- 
thor Dickson is almost surely cor- 
rect when he characterizes Mar- 
chiony as a brilliant forerunner 
whose idea really didn’t catch on. 
Dickson is less certain how to cat- 
egorize Max Goldberg, who was at 
one time the chairman of the board 
of the Illinois Baking Company. 
Goldberg has stated that he started 
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selling cones in 1903, but apparently 
his assertion has never been substan- 
tiated. 

Although the identity of the first 
waffle man remains debatable, all of 
the evidence seems to agree that the 
ice cream cone got its start in St. 
Louis as an American addition to 
that creamy frozen treat. Hamwi, 
by setting up a cone-making opera- 
tion in Missouri, introduced the 
snackmongers of the Midwest to 
this scrumptious phenomenon. 
Avayou subsequently opened an ice 
cream cone stand in a Philadelphia 
department store. And Doumar car- 
ried the conical, creamy delight to 
Coney Island and other areas along 
the East Coast. 

The ice cream cone caught the na- 
tion’s fancy quickly—remarkably so 
for an age in which traffic moved at 
a horse’s pace. The merger of ice 
cream and cone was not only palat- 
able but inspired, and the public rec- 
ognized it. 


One of the earliest independent 
operators in the cone trade was 
Stephen’ H. Sullivan of Sullivan, 
Missouri. Research has determined 
that he was peddling ‘‘cornucopias’’ 
at the ‘‘Modern Woodmen of Amer- 
ica Frisco Log Rolling” held in 1906 
in Sullivan. By 1924, within two de- 
cades of the cone’s introduction, 
cone production had reached an es- 
timated 245 million a year. 

Because the cones began as rolled 
waffles, that is how they were first 
made commercially. At first the waf- 
fles were rolled by hand, but soon 
machines were created to do the job; 
an Ohio State engineering student, 
who had enjoyed a cone at the 1904 
fair, invented an automatic cone 
roller in 1909. At the same time, 
others were working on a poured 
cone process that eliminated the 
rolling step. These cones were 
formed by pouring batter into a 
cone-shaped mold—the forerunners 
of most of the cones available in su- 
permarkets today. 

The 1920s and 1930s were the 
great days of cone design. Dickson 
has documented the variety that 
manufacturers developed—the 
“Baby Grand,” the “Big Head,” 
the ‘‘Gold Leaf.’’ There were cones 
with side pouches; spiral, Gothic, 
and rocket-shaped cones; and some 
touted as ‘‘dripless.’’ Today, as the 
IICA explains, ‘‘millions of rolled 
cones are turned out now on ma- 
chines which are capable of produc- 
ing about 150,000 cones every 
twenty-four hours.”’ 

But when the cone was invented, 
the waffle and the ice cream were of 
equal significance to consumers— 
each was sold independently as a 
treat. Today, sadly, the value of a 
crunchy, tasty cone has been nearly 
forgotten. What has been gained in 
volume has been lost in variety, al- 
though many of the so-called 
‘‘gourmet’’ ice cream shops are ex- 
perimenting with more flavorful 
cones. Maybe the answer is a good 
Teflon waffle iron, a recipe for deli- 
cious batter, and a taste for the 
past. * 


Emmy-Award-winning Joseph Gustaitis 
lives in Brooklyn, New York. His inter- 
est in the origins of the ice cream cone 
was sparked by a chance-encounter with 
Al Doumar’s cone-making machine in 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
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duced. (Gutta percha is a rubber-like resin that coagu- 
lates upon exposure to the air.) Because these balls were 
much simpler to make than leather ones, they cost a 
great deal less. They also lasted much longer, were more 
accurate, carried farther, and responded better to the 
wind. 

The gutta ball, however, was not without its disadvan- 
tages. Golfers had to work harder to loft the ball into 
the air, and if a player miss-hit a shot while using an iron 
club, he was usually met with a painful shock to the 
hands because of the ball’s lack of resilience. But, 
thanks to an American, a Cleveland golfer named Co- 
burn Haskell, the golf ball was further improved. In 
1898 he developed the concept of rubber-cored, gutta 
percha-covered golf balls. Initially the elasticity of the 
“Bounding Billies,’’ as they were called, made the golf 
balls seem more difficult to control, but a golfer no 
longer had to hit the ball perfectly to get a reasonably 
straight shot. Also, the average golfer was able to drive 
the ball about twenty yards farther down the fairway. 
Golf became a livelier and more enjoyable game. 

By 1900 there were about one thousand golf courses 
scattered throughout America, and each of the states 


(then forty-eight) had at least one. The USGA, which 
had started with five charter clubs, had 139 golf clubs as 
members by March 1899. 

Golf as an organized competitive sport had a modest 
beginning in America: a small group of men gathering 
to play on John Reid’s cow pasture in Yonkers. But the 
past century has seen a number of significant accom- 
plishments demonstrating American mastery of the 
game: Bobby Jones’s Grand Slam (1930), Gene Sara- 
zen’s double eagle at the 1935 Masters tournament at 
the Augusta National Golf Club, Georgia, the prodi- 
gious talents of tournament professionals Walter Ha- 
gen, Ben Hogan, Sam Snead, Arnold Palmer, and Jack 
Nicklaus, plus a burgeoning course-building boom. En- 
thusiasm for the sport from the turn of the century to 
the present has swelled to such proportion that more 
than fifteen million American golfers take to about fif- 
teen thousand golf courses in the United States today. 

As any avid golfer will say, ‘‘Once golf gets you in its 
grip, it never lets you go.” x 


Kathleen Doyle is articles editor for American History Illus- 
trated and a weekend hacker. 


Golf Centennial Events 


A ‘“‘Hero-Am,”’ a pro-am golf tournament to com- 
memorate the centennial of golf in America, will be 
held at the St. Andrew’s Golf Club in Hastings-on- 
Hudson, New York, on June 20. The club, estab- 
lished in 1888 by John Reid, is widely considered to 
be the first permanent golf club in America. 

From among the ‘‘One Hundred Heroes of 
American Golf”? chosen for the centennial by a 
panel of experts, Arnold Palmer, Jack Nicklaus, 
Greg Norman, Sam Snead, Byron Nelson, Kathy 
Whitworth, and Nancy Lopez have agreed to play. 
Dinah Shore, Pat Bradley, Johnny Miller, Raymond 
Floyd, Ken Venturi, JoAnne Carner, Deane Beman, 
Roberto De Vicenzo, and Sandra Haynie will also 
attend. Each ‘‘hero’’ will play with four amateurs, 
and the fivesome will play a best ball format. 

Tickets to the ‘‘Hero-Am’’ Tournament are $25 
and may be purchased by contacting Bill Neff, 
Ohlmeyer Communications, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022, 212-418-4640. 

After the tournament, a $300-per-person formal 
dinner honoring the ‘‘One Hundred Heroes” and 
the American ‘‘Players of the Decades,” (and 
which eighty-seven-year-old, 1920s golf star Gene 
Sarazen will attend) will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City. Those ‘‘Players of the 
Decades” whose names have been announced in- 
clude Charles Blair Macdonald, Willie Anderson, 


Francis Ouimet, Walter Hagen, Bobby Jones, 
Byron Nelson, Ben Hogan, and Arnold Palmer. 
Also, ‘‘Babe’’ Zaharias, Patty Berg, and Mickey 
Wright have been named as women ‘‘Players of the 
Decade.”’ 

The highlight of the dinner will be the announce- 
ment of the American ‘‘Player of the Century.” A 
bronze statue of the golf great will be unveiled that 
night. 

A one-and-a-half-hour NBC television special 
documenting the first one hundred years of Ameri- 
can golf will be shown at 12:30 P.M. June 26. The 
show relives such great moments from golf as Nick- 
laus’s historic win at the 1986 Masters, Hogan re- 
covering miraculously to win at Merion, Jones’s 
Grand Slam, and ‘‘Babe’’ Zaharias pioneering the 
women’s tour. 

The Professional Golfers Association of America 
(PGA) will also sponsor a Centennial Quizstakes. 
Golfers sign up for the sweepstakes at their local 
club and are asked to answer a set of golf trivia 
questions. Quizstakes winners will receive gifts 
from the centennial’s corporate sponsors. 

The centennial celebration has been organized by 
Golf magazine, the PGA, the PGA tour, the Na- 
tional Golf Foundation, the Ladies Professional 
Golf Association, and Ohlmeyer Communica- 
tions. * 


A Union Officer at Gettysburg Continued from page 21 


were moving up to take the places of the disabled ones; 
the smoke was clearing from the crest. There was a 
pause between acts, with the curtain down, soon to rise 
upon the great final act and catastrophe of Gettysburg. 

We had passed by the left of the Second Division com- 
ing from the front; when we crossed the crest, the enemy 
was not in sight, and all was still. We walked slowly 
along in rear of the troops, by the ridge, cut off now 
from a view of the enemy or his position, and were re- 
turning to the spot where we had left our horses. Gen- 
eral Gibbon had just said that he inclined to the belief 
that the enemy was falling back, and that cannonade 
was only one of his noisy modes of covering the move- 
ment. I said that I thought that fifteen minutes would 
show that, by all his bowling, the rebel did not mean 
retreat. 

We were near our horses when we noticed Brigadier- 
General Hunt, chief of artillery of the army, near Wood- 
ruff’s battery, swiftly moving about on horseback, and 
apparently in a rapid manner giving some orders about 
the guns. In a moment afterwards we met Captain Wes- 
sels, [judge advocate of the division] and the orderlies 
who had our horses. Captain Wessels was pale, and he 
said, excited: ‘‘General, they say the enemy’s infantry is 
advancing!’’ 


E SPRANG INTO OUR SADDLES; a score of bounds 

brought us upon the all-seeing crest. To say that 
none grew pale and held their breath at what we saw and 
they then saw, would not be true. Might not six thou- 
sand men be brave and without shade of fear, and yet, 
before a hostile eighteen thousand, armed, and not five 
minutes’ march away, turn ashy white? 

None on that crest need now be told that the enemy is 
advancing! Every eye could see his legions, an over- 
whelming, resistless tide of armed men sweeping upon 
us! Regiment after regiment, and brigade after brigade, 
move from the woods and rapidly take their places in 
the lines forming the assault. Pickett’s proud division, 
with some additional troops, holds their right; Petti- 
grew’s (Heth’s) their left. The first line, at short inter- 
val, is followed by a second, and that a third succeeds; 
and columns between support the lines. 

More than half a mile their front extends; more than a 
thousand yards the dull gray masses deploy, man touch- 
ing man, rank pressing rank, and line supporting line. 
Their red flags wave; their horsemen gallop up and 
down; the arms of eighteen thousand men, barrel and 
bayonet, gleam in the sun—a sloping forest of flashing 
steel. Right on they move in perfect order, without im- 
pediment of ditch or wall or stream, over ridge and 
slope, through orchard and meadow and cornfield, 
magnificent, grim, irresistible. 

All was orderly and still upon the crest; no noise and 
no confusion. The men had little need of commands; 
for the survivors of a dozen battles knew well enough 
what this array in front portended, and they would be 
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prepared to act when the right time should come. The 
click of the locks as each man raised the hammer to feel 
with his finger that the cap was on the nipple; the sharp 
jar as a musket touched a stone upon the wall when 
thrust, in aiming, over it; and the clinking of the iron 
axles, as the guns were rolled up by hand a little further 
to the front, were quite all the sounds that could be 
heard. 

Cap boxes were slid around to the front of the body; 
cartridge boxes opened; officers opened their pistol hol- 
sters. Such preparations [and] little more, was needed. 
The trefoil flags, colors of the brigades and divisions, 
moved to their places in rear; but along the lines in 
front, the grand old ensign that first waved in battle at 
Saratoga, in 1777, and which these people coming 
would rob of half its stars, stood up as the sergeants 
sloped its lance toward the enemy. 

General Gibbon rode down the lines, cool and calm, 
and in an unimpassioned voice he said to the men: ‘‘Do 
not hurry, men, and fire too fast; let them come up close 
before you fire, and then aim low and steadily.” 

The coolness of their general was reflected in the faces 
of his men. Five minutes had elapsed since first the en- 
emy had emerged from the woods—long enough for us 
to note and weigh some of the elements of mighty mo- 
ment that surrounded us: the disparity of numbers be- 
tween the assailants and the assailed; that, few as were 
our numbers, we could not be supported or reinforced 
until support would not be needed, or would be too late, 
that upon the ability of the two trefoil divisions to hold 
the crest, and repel the assault, depended not only their 
own safety or destruction, but also the honor of the 
Army of the Potomac and defeat or victory at Gettys- 
burg. Should these advancing men pierce our line, and 
become the entering wedge that would sever our army 
asunder, what hope there be afterward? 

Our skirmishers open a spattering fire along the 
front, and, fighting, retire upon the main line. Then the 
thunders of our guns and their sounding shells smite the 
enemy. 

The general said I had better go and tell General 
Meade of this advance. To gallop to General Meade’s 
headquarters, to learn there that he had changed them 
to another part of the field, [to send a dispatch] to him 
by the Signal Corps, and to be again upon the crest, 
were but the work of a minute. 

All our available guns are now active, and as the 
range grows shorter and shorter they change to shrap- 
nel, and from shrapnel to canister; but in spite of shells 
and shrapnel and canister, without wavering or halt, the 
hardy lines of the enemy continue to move on. The rebel 
guns make no reply to ours, and no charging shout rings 
out today, as is the rebel wont; but the courage of these 
silent men amid our shot seems not to need the stimulus 
of other noise. 

The enemy’s right flank sweeps near Stannard’s 
bushy crest, and his concealed Vermonters rake it with a 


well-delivered fire of musketry. The gray lines do not 
halt or reply, but withdrawing a little from that extreme 
they still move on. And so across all that broad, open 
ground they have come, nearer and nearer, nearly half 
the way, with our guns bellowing in their faces, until 
now a hundred yards, no more, divide our ready left 
from their advancing right. 

First Harrow’s breastworks flame, then Hall’s, then 
Webb’s. As if our bullets were the fire coals that 
touched off their muskets, the enemy in front halts and 
his countless level barrels blaze back upon us. The rat- 
tling storm soon spreads to the right, and the blue tre- 
foils are vying with the white. All along each hostile 
front, a thousand yards, with narrowest space between, 
the volleys blaze and roll. 

When the rebel infantry had opened fire our batteries 
soon became silent, and this without their fault, for they 
were foul by long previous use. They were the targets of 
the concentrated rebel bullets, and some of them had 
expended all their canister; but they were not silent be- 
fore Rorty was killed, Woodruff had fallen mortally 
wounded, and Cushing, firing almost his last canister, 
had dropped dead among his guns. The conflict is left to 
the infantry alone. 


NABLE TO FIND MY GENERAL when I returned to the 
U crest after transmitting his message to General 
Meade, I gave up hunting as useless and [rode] toward 
the right of the Second Division, with purpose to watch 
the progress of the battle, then to be ready to take part, 
according to my own notions. The conflict was tremen- 
dous, but I had seen no wavering in all our line. Won- 
dering how long the rebel ranks, deep though they were, 
could stand our sheltered volleys, I had come near my 
destination, when—great heaven! were my senses 
mad?—the larger portion of Webb’s brigade—my God, 
it was true—there by the group of trees and the angles of 
the wall, was breaking from the cover of the works, and 
without order or reason, with no hand uplifted to check 
them, was falling back, a fear-stricken flock of confu- 
sion! The fate of Gettysburg hung upon a spider’s single 
thread! 

A great, magnificent passion came on me at the in- 
stant. My sword that had always hung idle by my side, 
the sign of rank only, in every battle, I [now] drew. All 
rules and proprieties were forgotten, all considerations 
of person and danger and safety despised; for, as I met 
the tide of those rabbits, the damned red flags of the 
rebellion began to thicken and flaunt along the wall they 
had just deserted, and one was already waving over the 
guns of the dead Cushing. I ordered those men to 
“halt, and ‘‘face about,” ‘‘fire,’? and they heard my 
voice, and gathered my meaning, and obeyed.my com- 
mands. 

On some unpatriotic backs the flat of my sabre fell, 
not lightly; and at its touch their love of country re- 
turned, and with a look at me as if I were the destroying 
angel, they again faced the enemy. 

General Webb soon came to my assistance. He was on 


foot, but he was active, and did all that one could do to 
repair the breach or to avert its calamity. The men that 
had fallen back, facing the enemy, soon regained confi- 
dence and became steady. 

This portion of the wall was lost to us, and the enemy 
[had] gained the cover of the reverse side, where he now 
stormed with fire. But Webb’s men, with their bodies in 
part protected by the abruptness of the crest, now sent 
back in the enemy’s faces as fierce a storm. Some scores 
of venturesome rebels that, in their first push at the 
wall, had dared to cross at the further angle, and those 
that had desecrated Cushing’s guns, were promptly shot 
down, and speedy death met him who should raise his 
body to cross it again. 

At this point little could be seen of the enemy, by rea- 
son of his cover and the smoke, except the flash of his 
muskets and his waving flags. Those red flags were ac- 
cumulating at the wall every moment, and they mad- 
dened us as the same color does the bull. 

Webb’s men were [now] falling fast, and he is among 
them to direct and encourage; but however well they 
may now do, with that walled enemy in front, with more 
than a dozen flags to Webb’s three, it soon becomes ap- 
parent that in not many minutes they will be overpow- 
ered, or that there will be none alive for the enemy to 
overpower. 

Webb has but three regiments, all small—and he must 
have speedy assistance or this crest will be lost. Oh! 
where is Gibbon, where is Hancock, some general, any- 
body, with the power and will to support this wasting, 
melting line? I thought of Hays upon the right; but from 
the smoke and roar along his front, it was evident he 
had enough upon his hands. Doubleday upon the left 
was too far off, and too slow. 

As a last resort I resolved to see if Hall and Harrow 
could not send some of their commands to reinforce 
Webb. I galloped to the left in the execution of my pur- 
pose, and as I attained the rear of Hall’s line, from the 
nature of the ground there and the position of the en- 
emy, it was easy to discover the reason and the manner 
of this gathering of rebel flags in front of Webb. The 
enemy, emboldened by his success in gaining our line by 
the group of trees and the angle of the wall, was concen- 
trating all his right against, and was further pressing 
that point. There was the stress of his assault—there 
would he drive his fiery wedge to split our line. In front 
of Harrow’s and Hall’s brigades he had been able to 
advance no nearer than when he first halted to deliver 
fire; and these commands had not yielded an inch. 

To effect the concentration before Webb, the enemy 
would march the regiment on his extreme right of each 
of his lines, by the left flank, to the rear of the troops, 
still halted and facing to the front, and so continuing to 
draw in his right. When they were all amassed in the 
position desired, he would again face them to the front, 
and advance to the storming. This was the way he made 
the wall before Webb’s line blaze with his battle flags, 
and such was the purpose then of his thick-crowding 
battalions. 
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Not a moment must be lost. Colonel Hall I found just 
in rear of his line, sword in hand, noting all that passed, 
and directing the battle of his brigade. The fire was con- 
stantly diminishing now in his front. ‘‘How is it going?” 
Colonel Hall asked me as I rode up. ‘‘Well, but Webb is 
hotly pressed, and must have support, or he will be 
overpowered. Can you assist him?’’ “Yes.” ‘‘You can- 
not be too quick.” “I will move my brigade at once.” 
He gave the order, and in briefest time I saw five 
friendly colors hurrying to the aid of the imperilled 
three. 

To Webb’s brigade, pressed back as it had been from 
the wall, the distance was not great from Hall’s right. 
The regiments marched by the right flank. Colonel Hall 
superintended the movement in person. The movement, 
as it did, attracting the enemy’s fire, and executed in 
haste, as it must be, was difficult; but in reasonable time 
Hall’s men were fighting gallantly side by side with 
Webb’s before the all-important point. 

I did not stop to see all this movement of Hall’s but 
from him I went further to the left, to the First Brigade. 
General Harrow I did not see, but his fighting men 
would answer my purpose as well. [All of the] men that 
I could find, I took over to the right at the double quick. 

As we were moving to the other brigades of the divi- 
sion, from my position on horseback I could see that the 
enemy’s right, under Hall’s fire, was beginning to stag- 
ger and to break. ‘‘See,’’ I said to the men, ‘‘see the 
‘chivalry,’ see the gray-backs run!’ The men saw, and 
as they swept to their places by the side of Hall’s and 
opened fire, they roared, and this in a manner that said 
more plainly than words—the crest is safe! 


C HANGES OF POSITION and new phases having oc- 
curred, some further description is necessary. Be- 
fore the Second Division the enemy is massed, the main 
bulk of his force covered by the ground that slopes to 
his rear, with, his front at the stone wall. Between his 
front and us extends the very apex of the crest. All there 
are left of the White Trefoil Division—yesterday morn- 
ing there were three thousand eight hundred; this morn- 
ing there were less than three thousand; at this moment 
there are somewhat over two thousand—are below, or 
behind the crest, in such a position that by the exposure 
of the head and upper part of the body they can deliver 
their fire in the enemy’s faces along the top of the wall. 
By reason of the disorganization incidental, in Webb’s 
brigade, to his men having broken and fallen back, in 
the two other brigades to their rapid and difficult 
change of position under fire, and in all the division, to 
severe and continuous battle, formation of companies 
and regiments in regular ranks is lost; but commands, 
companies, regiments, and brigades are [blended] and 
intermixed—an irregular, extended mass—men enough, 
if in order, to form a line of four or five ranks along the 
whole front of the division. 

The twelve flags of the regiments wave defiantly at 
intervals along the front; at the stone wall, at unequal 
distances from ours of forty, fifty or sixty yards, stream 
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nearly double this number of battle flags of the enemy. 

These changes accomplished on either side, and the 
concentration complete, although no cessation or abate- 
ment of the general din of conflict since the commence- 
ment had at any time been appreciable, now it was as if 
a new battle, deadlier, stormier than before, had sprung 
from the body of the old. 

The jostling, swaying lines on either side boil and 
roar, and dash their foamy spray, two hostile billows of 
a fiery ocean. Thick flashes stream from the wall; thick 
volleys answer from the crest. No threats or expostula- 
tion now; only example and encouragement. All depths 
of passion are stirred, and all combative fire, down to 
their deep foundations. Individuality is drowned in a sea 
of clamor; and timid men, breathing the breath of the 
multitude, are brave. The frequent dead and wounded 
lie where they stagger and fall. Webb, Hall, Devereux, 
Mallon, Abbott, among the men where all are heroes, 
are doing deeds of note. 

Now the loyal wave rolls up as if it would overleap its 
barrier, the crest; pistols flash with the muskets. My 
“Forward to the wall’’ is answered by the rebel counter- 
command, ‘‘Steady, men,” and the wave swings back. 
Again it surges, and again it sinks. These men of Penn- 
sylvania, on the soil of their own homesteads, the first 
and only ones to flee the wall, must be the first to storm 
it. 

“Sergeant, forward with your color. Let the rebels see 
it close to their eyes once more before they die.’’ The 
color sergeant of the Seventy-second Pennsylvania, 
grasping the stump of the severed lance in both his 
hands, waved the flag above his head, and rushed to- 
ward the wall. ‘‘Will you see your color storm the wall 
alone?’’ One man only started to follow. Almost half- 
way to the wall, down go color bearer and color to the 
ground—the gallant sergeant is dead. 

The line springs; the crest of the solid ground, with a 
great roar, heaves forward its maddened load—men, 
arms, smoke, fire, a fighting mass; it rolls to the wall: 
flash meets flash; the wall is crossed; a moment ensues 
of thrusts, yells, blows, shots, an undistinguished con- 
flict, followed by a shout, universal, that makes the 
welkin ring again; and the last and bloodiest fight of the 
great battle of Gettysburg is ended and won. x 


Although Frank Haskall’s narrative of the Gettysburg 
campaign was written in the form of a letter, the care with 
which it was composed suggests that he intended eventually 
to publish it. However, this was not to be realized during 
Haskell’s lifetime. On June 3, 1864, the thirty-six-year-old 
officer—by then a colonel of the Wisconsin Infantry—led 
his regiment as part of a forty-thousand-man frontal as- 
sault on Confederate entrenchments at Cold Harbor, Vir- 
ginia. The assault was turned back, and Haskell was 
killed—one of seven thousand casualties in the battle. Iron- 
ically, Haskell fell while taking part in a charge that had 
been as much doomed to failure as the one he had helped to 
repulse at Gettysburg eleven months earlier. 
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ANTIQUE MAPS 


AUTHENTIC ANTIQUE 


MAPS OF AMERICA, in- 
cluding colonies and Cali- 
fornia as an Island. Rare and 
beautiful. Free Catalog. 
Antique Maps, Box 620-464, 
Woodside, CA 94062. (415) 
366-3885. 


ANTIQUE STOCK 
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OWN A SHARE OF 


AMERICA’S PAST! His- 
toric Stocks of American 
Industries — Genuine, rare, 
beautiful. Railroad, mining, 
etc. Free information. KICC, 
P.O. Box 5001, Sonora, CA 
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645-6075. In N.Y., 516-294- 
0040. S. Apfelbaum, 1 Old 
Country Road, LL5, Carle 
Place, N.Y. 11514. 
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ARMS/ANTIQUES 


AMERICA’S BEST AN- 
TIQUE FIREARMS & 
MILITARIA CATALOGS! 
Goldmine of arms and collect- 
ibles. Emphasis on U.S. C. 
1840-1900. 6 issues/$12.00. 
Dale C. Anderson Co., Dept. 
E, 4 W. Confederate Ave., 
Gettysburg, PA 17325. 


BIG BANG CANNONS 


LOUD, SAFE NOISE! - 


Since 1912. Safe substitute 
for fireworks. BIG BANG 
CANNONS. The vintage 
artillery toy. 6 models - 9” to 
25”. Great for 4th of July & 
special celebrations. Order 
now! - limited yearly produc- 
tion. Send for FREE catalog 
and order form. MC/ VISA. 
The Conestoga Company, 
Inc., Dept. A, Box 405, 
Bethlehem, PA 18016. (215) 
866-0777. 
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THE MILITARY BOOK- 


MAN — Military, Navaland 
Aviation history — Out-of- 
Print & Rare Books. 29 East 
93rd Street, New York, New 
York 10128. (212) 348-1280. 
Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 10:30-5:30. Catalog sub- 
scriptions available. 


PRESIDENTIAL BIO- 
GRAPHIES — send 22¢ 
stamp for monthly listing of 
available titles. American 
Political Biography, 39 Boggs 
Hill Road, Newtown, CT 
06470. 


HISTORY, GENEALOGY, 
AMERICANA BOOKS - re- 
quest large free catalog - 


_ Heritage Books, Inc., 1540E 


Pointer Ridge Place, Suite 
206, Bowie, MD 20716. 
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FREE CATALOGUE - Civil 
War Books, mostly used and 
out of print, some rare. 
Wallace Pratt, 1801 Gough 
St., San Francisco, CA 
94109. 
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TRUE-GREAT-WESTERN 
BOOKS: BILLY THE KID; 
an artists & writers saga; 288 
pages, $12.95 - c.1880’s. 
IMAGES/ paso del norte; 
400 year pictorial account of 
the great pass of the North; 
old El Paso; 300 pages, 
$15.95, 1600’s-1920’s. 
GHOSTS OF KINGSTON; 
true historic account of the 
gold & silver towns of 
Kingston & Hillsboro N.M.,; 
199 pages, $9.95, 1880's. 
PANCHO VILLA RAIDS 
COL. N.M. - 1916; 160 pages, 
$12.95, c.1910-1916. GREAT 
WESTERN MISSIONS; 
missions of: Mexico, Texas, 
N. Mexico, Arizona & Cali- 
fornia; 120 pages, $5.95. 
BILL RAKOCY - M.F.A. 
ARTIST-AUTHOR. 
BRAVO PRESS, Box 12921, 
E.P., TX 79912. Dealer 
discount on books. Add 
postage & tax. 


FLAGS 


NEW ORLEANS GREYS 
(Alamo) Flag and 
MEXICAN NATIONAL 
COLORS of 1836 era now 
available. Full-size. Silk. 
Send $2.00 for details: Flags 
Unfurled, 3030-A3C Hartlee 
Field Road, Denton, Texas 
76201. (817) 566-FLAG. 


GENEALOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


FAMILY TREE: For free 
information about profes- 
sional service implementing 
census, probate, land, LDS, 
etc., records, (617) 664-4149. 
(No Sunday calls). David H. 
Honaker, 23 Lindor Road, 
North Reading, MA 01864. 
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GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGIES. Over 
2,800 scarce American Genea- 
logies For Sale. Catalog #6 is 
$3.00. Higginson Books, 14H 
Derby Square, Salem, MA 
01970. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 


NAMES, 32 COUNTRIES. 
FREE CATALOG. Our 20th 
year. The Ship’s Chandler, 
Dept. AHI, Wilmington, VT 
05363. 


‘Heraldic plaques (Bronze on 
fine wood) bearing your 
family name’s coat of arms. 
All registered coats of arms. 
Beautiful color brochure 
$1.00 (Refundable). 
Winnwood, Box 221AHI, 
Morrison, CO 80465. 


HISTORIC 
NEWSPAPERS 


COLLECTION, 25 Original 
Early American Newspapers, 
1810 to 1879, fine condition. 
$35.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. (301) 949-4029. MCA, 
11910 Lafayette, Wheaton, 
MD 20902. 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


THE APPALACHIAN 
DULCIMER -a truly Ameri- 
can Instrument. Learn to 
play in 10 minutes. Also 
Hammered dulcimers, 
books, records, builder’s 
supplies and accessories. 
Send 73¢ stamp for color 
brochure. Folkcraft Instru- 
ments, Box 807-A, Winsted, 
CT 06098. (203) 379-9857. 


OLD MAPS 


STATE, RAILROAD, 
COUNTY and CIVIL WAR 
MAPS. 70-120 years old. All 
States. Send $1.00 for cata- 


; log. Northern Map, Dept. 


AH, Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


RARE DOCUMENTS 


ROGERS’ RANGERS — 
Learn their secrets! 1759 
Standing Orders reprinted on 
11x17 heavy stock. Great 
conversation piece! Only 
$4.98. Montecito Publishers, 
P.O. Box 802, Dept. AH, 
Bountiful, Utah 84010. 


TRAVEL 


TOUR THE WESTERN 
FRONTIER. Stand where 
General Custer last stood. 
Float Lewis & Clark’s path 
up the Yellowstone River to 
Pompey’s Pillar. Explore the 
C.M. Russell, Plenty Coups, 
and Cody Museums. Adven- 
ture through Crow Country, 
majestic Beartooth Moun- 
tains, Yellowstone Park, Day 
trips with experienced guides. 
Gourmet meals. Evenings in 
hotel comfort. Discover 
western history! June- 
September. Free brochure: 
Tour, Box 1296, Billings, MT 
59101. 


WANTED 


BASEBALL, SPORTS 
MEMORABILIA, CARDS, 
POLITICAL PINS, RIB- 


BONS, BANNERS, AUTO- 
GRAPHS, STOCKS & 
BONDS WANTED. High 
Prices Paid. Paul Longo, 
Box 490-LH, South Orleans, 
MA 02662. 


Insertion Order 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
ILLUSTRATED 


Classified Rates: 20 word minimum; $2.80 
per word for one insertion; $2.60 per word 
for any ad that runs unchanged in five 
consecutive issues; $2.20 per word for any 
ad that runs unchanged in ten consecutive 
issues. Full payment required in advance 
to qualify for frequency discount. (Fre- 
quency rebate offered for separately paid 
ads when fifth and tenth insertions are 
submitted). Payment must accompany 
order. 


Submit copy, heading and payment to: 
Karla Putney, AHI Classified Advertising 
Department, P.O. Box 8200, 2245 Kohn 
Road, Harrisburg, PA 17105, 


Please put the following ad in the next 
issue(s) of American History 


Illustrated under the heading 


Enclosed is my check in the amount of 
$ 


My ad is as follows: 


Name 


Co. Name 


Address 


State Zip 
Telephone ( ) 


Whether You "Whistle Dixie” 


or “Hum the Battle Hymn” 


SEND TODAY for Your FREE ttm 
Concise Illustrated | 
History of the Civil War 


condense as many Civil War facts, dramatic 

photographs, detailed maps and illustrations into 
52 pages as The Concise Illustrated History of the Civil 
War. From the first shot fired at Fort Sumter to the final 
surrender ceremony at the McLean House, it presents a 
detailed overview of the war that changed the course 
of America. 


Re before has one compact book been able to 


And now — it can be yours FREE just for accepting a 
trial issue of CIVIL WAR TIMES Illustrated magazine. 


Piimiiarnnes’  (OMLWaR SEND FOR YOUR 
Illustrated has been je Tak Youn of FREE BOOK 


devoted to all aspects of that 


war — its battles, strategies, Color 
triumphs and tragedies, but Pate A N D I S S U E 


most of all, its people — the 
leaders, common soldiers and 
civilians whose stories have 
never been told in the history 
books. The writing is colorful, 
dramatic. And each issue is 
lavishly illustrated with paint- 
ings and rare photographs 
that bring the action to life 
right before your eyes. 


TODAY! 
AR 


C RIOSTRAED, — SS amm Ss eS c ] 


CIVIL WAR TIMES Illustrated 
P.O. Box 1863, Mt. Morris, IL 61054 


| 

| 

| 
YES, send me The Concise Il- | 
lustrated History of the Civil | 
War and a trial issue of CIVIL | 
WAR TIMES Illustrated. Re- | 
serve the rest of my one-year | 
subscription (nine more issues) | 
Mourning At for just $16.95. I understand that 
Chickamauga if I am not delighted, I can re- | 
turn your bill marked “cancel” | 

and keep the book and trial | 

issue free of charge. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 


T8AHFWR 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 


Olympic swimmer Johnny Weissmuller, a gold medalist in both the 1924 and 1928 
games, was able—like his more recent athletic counterparts Mark Spitz, Dorothy 
Hamill, Bruce Jenner, and Mary Lou Retton—to turn Olympic gold into commer- 
cial gold. After ‘‘turning professional,” Weissmuller (who has been called best . 
swimmer of the first half of the century) became a spokesmodel for B. V.D. swim- 
wear. But he achieved his greatest commercial success as film’s first talking Tar- 
zan, a role that he played in nineteen movies spanning more than a decade. 
“Swimming gave me a start, but my pal Tarzan did the real work. He set me up | 
nicely,” Weissmuller once said. More about this great athlete’s dual career ap-- 
pears on pages 22-23. ; 


